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Germans Fall Back 
Before Allied Drive 
On Western Front 


SHAEF, Jan. 27 — For the first 
time since the early weeks of the 
winter offensive, the Allies held the 
initiative on all sectors of the snow- 
pound western front from The Neth- 
erlands to southern Alsace today, 
with the Germans falling back be- 
fore six ati armies, said the 
Associated Press. 

The Germans were reported to be 
abandoning the last stretch held by 
them along the Roer River line 
guarding the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land. 

Late front dispatches said the 
Germans are pulling back to the 
east bank of the Roer before the 
combined onslaught of the U.S. 9th 
and British 2nd Armies which struck 
on a 14-mile front in the Geilen- 
kirchen-Roermond area—driving to 
within 25 miles of Duesseldorf, great 
Rhine port and industrial center. 

To the south, the battle of the 
Ardennes bulge was officially de- 
clared to have ended with the U. S. 
lst and 3rd Armies in virtually the 
same positions as they held before 
the German offensive. 

Gains up to three miles were 
scored today as the 3rd Army bellied 
up to the Luxembourg-German bor- 
= ry 20-mile front, according to 
the a 

RAF planes hammered the re- 
treating Germans in the Ardennes 
sector today, hitting 31 trains, de- 
stroying 13 locomotives and destroy- 
ing or damaging 150 railway wag- 
ons. 

The four armies are now applying 
strong pressure from th: southeast 
tip of Luxembourg, 120 miles north 
to Holland. 

The Allied attack east of the 
Wurm River was extended today 
and advance units captured Brach- 
elen and advanced beyond it to the 


north. 
Advances of up to 2,000 yards were 
also made of St. Vith 


south broke into the Cernay mining 


}voting against Wallace 


HENRY A. WALLACE 





Senate Body Rejects 
Wallace Selection 


- By The Associated Press 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27—An in- 
cipient Senate rebellion against the 
Roosevelt Administration took shape 
today as the Senate Commerce 
Committee rejected the President’s 
nomination of Henry Wallace for 
the Cabinet post of Secretary of 
Commerce. 
Some observers believed the Sen- 
ate action might weaken Roosevelt's 
hand in the forthe conference 
with Churchill and 8S by creat- 
ing doubt whether a combination 
of Republicans and_ conservative 
Democrats in the Senate would back 
whatever action he took in interna- 
tional affairs. 
Party lines were split over the 
nomination issue with six Demo- 
crats joining eight Republicans in 
. Five Demo- 
crats favored Wallace. 
Although the nomination contro- 
versy centered largely around Wal- 
lace’s personal views, the commit- 
tee’s action reflected a lack of ad- 
ministration discipline within the 
Democratic party and a weakness 
of control over the treaty-approving 
upper Hous3. 
The committee made it a dual slap 


the bill to 





region. 


strip lending agencies 
from the Commerce Department. 





Freeze, Clear Skies Halt 
Flood Threat To 5th Army 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Jan. 27— 
Freezing temperatures and dry skies 
today cut short a growing flood 
threat after yesterday’s steady rain 
turned mountain streams into swol- 
lent torrents and forced some units 
from valley bivouac areas. 

The dipping thermometer brought 
relief just as the rising waters were 
reaching the nuisance stage. Despite 
Some landslides all axis highways 
in the Army area remained open, 
ol. Army engineer section re- 


The unseasonable rain—estimated 
at one-half inch by Lt. Richard 


Brewer of the 5th Army weather 
Station—caused plenty of headaches. 
Melting drifts on snow-blan- 


keted Apennines flash - flooded 
mountain gulleys and turned the 
Toads into muddy . “The 


Pfc.| we won't go through that 





Tdice rose four feet,” rted 
George , Robb le, N. C., 
MP on du the river. 


ty "Part! Broo 
of the old bridge foundation caved 


in but the road stayed open.” 
Sgt. Rebert McCann of Omenee, 
N. D., said that his infantry supply 
unit was forced out of its v: 
area when the water rose more than 


"If we’d waited any longer, there 
wouldn’t have been nothing left in 
my kitchen,” Sgt. Guy Clark of 
Tacoma, Wash., declared. "The river 
rose at least four feet.” : 

1. Charles Knutsen of Fort 

e, Iowa, said that one trailer- 
pulling peep began to wash down- 
stream when it was half way across 
the raging Idice and had to be 
towed to safety. 

GIs and Italian soldiers at one 
ammunition dump labored all after- 
noon and evening transferring shells 
to higher ground after mounting 
waters began to spread over the 
dump. "From now on we’re stacking 
the ammo on empty wood crates so 
ence again,” Lt. Anthony Cibello of 


klyn 
didn’t lose a shell.” 






at-the Administration by approving be 


Blasts At Americans 


LUZON, Philippines, Jan. 27 (AP) 


Luzon advance and capturing high 
junction leading to Jap headquar- 


troops pushed through the bitterly- 
contested town of San Miguel, 
destroying ten Japanese tanks. To 
the north the town of Caringan, 
north of Sison, was also taken. 

There was no further news today 
on the southeast advance toward 
Manila. American patrols were still 
40 miles from the capital city, after 
capturing a road junction at San 
Manuel. 

While the battle for Luzon con- 
tinued, American warships were 
moving closer toward Japan, blast- 
ing away at the enemy’s positions 
on Iwo Jima, 750 miles from Tokyo. 
Raiding this last major Jap strong- 
hold south of Japan, the warships 
pounded at the fortress-like island 
and before departing left three 
cargo ships wrecked in the harbor. 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 27—Ameri- 
can bombers struck out again today 
at Jap positions from Singapore 
to the home islands of Japan itself. 
From the Marianas, Super Fort- 
resses hit industrial targets on 
Honshu in a daylight mission, it 
was officially announced. At the 
same time, other Super Forts from 
India bases continued attacks on 
Jap positions in Indo-China. 

Official Jap sources reported a 
60-plane raid on Tokyo and the 
attack on Singapore. 


Pell Out As Member 
Of War Crimes Body 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (AP)— 
The question of whether Nazis will 
punished for crimes against 
ple because of their 
on was brought to 
the fore today by the dismissal of 
Herbert Pell, United States mem- 
ber of the War Crimes Commission 
in London. 
While it was not evident what 


es against umanity and 
should be punished,” although in- 
ternational law technically holds 


that what a government does to/eq 


its own nationals is its own affair. 
Pell said he believes Lt. Col. Joseph} 
Hodgson, his successor, held simi- 
lar views, however. 

Pell, who had been favored as 

new chairman of the commission, 
declared that it was with consider- 
able difficulty that he pushed this 
principle through the commission 
unanimously. 
Sir Cecil Hurst, British member 
and chairman. of the commission, 
resigned recently because he was 
unable to get his government to 
take a stand on the matter. 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (UP)— 


The official reason given for the 
dismissal _ 


of Herbert Pell, U. S. 
representative on the War Crimes 
Commission, was that the State De- 


Holding Clark Field 


—Apparently halting their retreat, 
at least temporarily, the Japanese 
directed artillery fire against the 
immense Clark airdrome which 
American troops captured yesterday. 

At the same time, the Americans 
today were pushing g@gainst the 
stubbornly-held left flank of their 


ground northeast of Rosario, a key 
ters at Baguio. To the south other 


Printed In Italy 








TWO LIRE 
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shoved armored reserves into t 


Zhukov’'s Columns Near Reich 


Nazis Throw Fresh 
Armor Into Poland 


MOSCOW, Jan. 27—A frantic German High Command today 


he sagging front northwest and 


southwest of the Polish fortress of Poznan which was rapidly 
being encircled by Marshal George Zhukov’s spearheads, re- 
ported to be barely 100 miles east of Berlin. 

The Nazis struggled to stabilize the perilous sector, where 
further Soviet gains might throw the whole eastern front into 








Oooops! Propaganda 
Goes Out Wrong Gun 
WITH THE AMERICAN 9TH 
ARMY IN GERMANY, Jan. 27 
(AP)—It would seem that the 
German High Command believes 
the Red Army is on all sides of 
them, for today they fired propa- 
ganda leaflets into the American 
lines—written in Russian! 

The leaflets warned — that 
America was making prepara- 
tions to attack Russia in the 
Pacific and declared only a 
strong Germany could save the 
USSR from _ British-American 
imperialism. Recovering from 
their faux pas, regular leaflets 
in English came over a few min- 
utes later, exhorting that only a 
strong Germany could save the 
Allies from the Bolshevik men- 
ace. , 


Yank AWOLs Over 
18,000 Mark In ETO 


PARIS, Jan. 27 (UP)-.-The thea- 
ter Provost Marshal’s office dis- 
closed today that between 18,000 and 
19,000 American soldiers—the equiv- 
alent of one and a half U. S. in- 
fantry divisions—at present are 
AWOL in the European Theater. 

The disclosure followed a previous 
statement by Brig. Gen. B. Regers, 
commanding general of the Seine 
Section, placing the figure at more 
than 12,000, 50 percent of whom 
were said to be mixed up in rapidly 
erowing black market operations. 

Simultaneously, Col. Ernest Buhr- 
master, now Seine Section and for- 
merly London Provost Marshal, said 
the number of arrests in Paris had 
tripled in recent months. 

"In London,” he said, "we got 
along with 700 MPs. Here we have 
4,000 although it is not as impor- 
tant a base as London was.” 

He said even more serious was the 
“channelization” of crime among 
soldiers into gangs. 

Buhrmaster gave two reasons for 
the rise of bi market gangs: 
vanes the i =, of exchange 
g e soldier o meager pay 
him to get fabulous 
prices in francs for government 

ui t and second, the acute 
civilian shortages creating a market 
for anything a soldier can sell. 
"Paris is where the money is and 
that’s where the trouble is,” Buhr- 
master said. 


Montgomery Ward Grab 
Declared Iilegal By Court 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27 (UP)—The 
Chicago Federal Court today de- 
clared the taking over of the Mont- 
gomery Ward plants by the Army 
under orders of the President in 
ca ty of commander-in- 
chief egal. The case was now 
—— to go before the Supreme 











partment lacked funds to By Pell’ 
and emphasized t per- 
sonalities were not involved. 


"However, we| Pell, however, branded the reason /pe halted while specialists straight- 
(Continued on page 4) 


In New York, Montgomery 
Ward’s victory caused a rush on 
the firm’s stocks. Trading had to 


+chaos. The Russians were at- 


tacking with a huge weight of 
tanks, artillery and infantry, 
with advance elements said to 
be driving toward the eastern 
border of Brandenburg Prov- 
ince in Germany. 

In tonight’s first Order of the 
Day, Marshal Stalin announced 
the fall of Rastenburg, one of the 
last remaining German-held rail 
junctions inside East Prussia. The 
city was captured by combined 
elements of Marshal Konstantin 
Rokossovsky and General Ivan 
Chernyakhovsky Army group. 





MOSCOW, Jan. 27 (UP)—The 
Russian dragnet was inexorably 
drawn tighter around Germany to- 
day as the armies of Marshals 
Konstantin Rokossovsky and Ivan 
Chernyakhovsky chewed like drills 
into the crumbling remnants of 
German East Prussian resistance. 

"Strong forces of retreating Ger- 
mans. were scattered like leaves to 
the four winds,” Moscow said, de- 
scribing action in the area, be- 
lieved to have deprived the Reich 
of nearly 200,000 first class fighting 
men, 

Latest military dispatches arriv- 
ing in Moscow placed Marshal 


Chernyakhovsky’s army at less 
than seven miles from doomed 
Koenigsberg. 


Marshal George Zhukov’s forces 
have crossed the Warta River, 11 
miles south of Poznan and cap- 
tured the town of Mosina, bringing 
the complete encirclement of the 
city ever closer. 

On the Silesian front Marshal 
Ivan S. Koniev’s army continued to 
clear all territory situated along 
the east bank of the Oder River 
as his heavily massed artillery bate 
teries pounded the enemy’s strong 
defenses on the west bank. 

The Russians today again re- 
frained from making any claims 
to having crossed the Oder. 
German troops were still fighting 
hard, however, in the Koenigsberg 
and Masurian lake area. However, 
Russian reports said that substan- 


(Continued on page 4) 





Russians Employed 
On Nazis’ Defenses 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Jan. 27—Rus- 
sians are being employed by the 
Germans in the construction of 
defenses along the 5th Army front, 
it was disclosed today. Prisoners 
of war declared that the Nazis 
were forcing the Russians to work 
in some sectors facing the 5th 
Army forces. 

Meanwhile, driving rains along 
the 5th Army front and rain and 
drizzle in the 8th Army sector to 
the east again confined ground ac- 
tivity to patrol actions yesterday. 
A South African patrol entered 
the town of Fondazza to the east of 
Highway 64 and near Vergato and 
found the civilians unperturbed by 
artillery fire even though the town 
is located almost midway between 
German and 5th Army lines. 
More explosions were heard yes- 
terday on the 8th Army front to 
the southwest of Alfonsine. 
German and Allied patrols were 





ened out their books. 


active along the banks of the 
Senio River and south of Route 9. 
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Topping - MacPhail-Webb Syndicate 
Buys Yankees For 2,800,000 Dollars 








Brooklyn Football 
Club Is Affected 
By Yankee Sale 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27—The deal 
which transferred the controlling 










stock of the New York Yankees a 


baseball team to the syndicate of 
Larry MacPhail, Dan Topping and 
Del Webb probably will meet with 
shouts of glee by clubowners of 
the National Football League. It 
will mean the eventual transfer of 
the Brooklyn football franchise 
owned by Topping to spacious 
Yankee Stadium, a goodly portion 
of which is now owned by the same 


p bs 
One of the worst headaches| ~ 
which beset the Brooklyn Football 


Club while it tenanted Ebbets 
Field was the fact that the Green 
Bay Packers and Chicago Bears, 
who under league rules can make 
their own schedules, steadfastly re- 
fused to play in Brooklyn any 




















more than was absolutely nec-| @@ 


essary. 
The Tigers were forced to en- 
tertain lesser National League ri- 


vals on their home grounds with/ ™Z 7 


the result 
from attending and the club went 
far into debt. It is conceivable 
that Topping will be snowed under 
for dates at the Stadium if he de- 
cides to move his club over there. 

The territorial rights enjoyed by 
the football Giants across the river 


will no doubt be quickly waived} * 


by mutual agreement since the 
Giant management would much 
sooner play the Tigers in Yankee 
Stadium, which holds twice as 
many customers. The two clubs 
seldom conflict in home dates. 

Branch Rickey, president of the 
baseball Dodgers, was recently re- 
ported interested in purchasing a 
franchise in one of the new pro 
grid leagues and booting the Tigers 
out of Ebbets Field. But now they 
will probably leave of their own 
accord and offer tremendous com- 
petition to Rickey’s new team, if 
any. 


Illinois Beats lowa 
In Upset, 43 To 42 


CHAMPAIGN, IIL, Jan. 27 (ANS) 
—The University of Illinois basket- 
ball team threw the Western Con- 
ference title race wide open last 
night by upsetting Iowa, 43-42, and 
dropping the Hawkeyes into a tie 
for the lead with Ohio State’s de- 
fending. Buckeyes. 

Illinois was nine points behind at 
one time in the first half and 
trailed, 20-14, at the intermission 
but a superior eye from the foul 
line, where they made 13 of 20 to 
six of 15 for Iowa, helped them come 
from behind. 

—o—— 


Gafford Has 66 

SAN ANTONIO, Jan. 27 (ANS)— 
Ray Gafford, Fort Worth profes- 
sional, shot a five-under par 66 to 
lead - - Byron Nelson home by one 
stroke in the opening round of the 
Texas Open golf tournament on the 
Brackenridge course. Gafford is 
strictly a local product. 

Tied for third were Ted Con- 
solver, Wichita, and amateur Frank 
Stranahan, Maxwell Field, Ala., with 
68 and other sub-70 scores were 
Posted by Sam Schneider, Cor- 
pus Christi; Leland Gibson, Ran- 
dolph Field; Tony Penna, Dayton, 
Ohio; Sammy Byrd, Detroit, and 
jus McSpaden, Philadelphia with 


—_—~o——— 


Oma Beats Baksi 

NEW YORK, Jan. 27 (ANS)— 
Lee wee Detroit heavyweight, 
scored major fistic upset last 
night ow taking a one-sided decis- 
ion from Joe Baksi, Kulpmont, Pa. 
Oma, a victim of 13 knockouts in his 
career, outslapped and outfooted 
Baksi with a fancy stepping routine 
which delighted a crowd of 17,000. 





Basketball Scores 








Fordham 55; Webb Institute 33 
Ga. Petlight ‘83; < hy - Army 0 
Minot y Ord. 45 


43; 
Miami (Ohio) 44 43 
North Carolina 61; N. C. State 46 


that fans abstained] * 








MacPhail Is New President; 
Four Farm Clubs Included 





By Army News Service 
NEW YORK, Jan. 27—The greatest baseball empire ever put 
together, that of the New York Yankees, including the entire 
farm system and all physical properties, was sold yesterday by 
the heirs of the late Col. Jacob Ruppert and club president 
Edward G. Barrow to a syndicate composed of Col. Larry Mac- 
Phail, Capt. Dan Topping and Del Webb. MacPhail, former presi- 


4dent of the Cincinnati Reds and 






















UPPER LEFT—Photo finishes 


Brooklyn Dodgers, whose Army 
discharge is effective Feb. 10, 
said that 2,800,000 dollars had 
changed hands in the deal, with 
300,000 dollars to Barrow for his 
10 percent and the rest to the 
Ruppert estate. MacPhail made 
the announcement in the ab- 
sence of Topping, wealthy 
owner of the Brooklyn Tigers 
of the National Football League 


sjand Webb, millionaire Phoenix, 





are still the order of the day 


at a race track ”"Somewhere in England,” but there areca 
been a finish of any kind in the U. S. since (ABOVE) 


Code finished last in 
Jockey Joe Martin cheéks his 


decided was a good place for race fans—home. 


e last legal race on Jan. 2. Poa 


ticket home, which the WMC 








British Confused Over Race Ban 











By Pvt. M. W. WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

Slightly baffling to the British 
is the sudden clamp-down on 
sports in the United States, the 
ban on racing, the review of 4-F 
athletes, the threat to close the 
ball parks and the other measures 
to curtail athletics just at the 
time the Allies are apparently 
about to get over the hump. 

England, ravaged by bombs 
and at war more than two years 
longer than the United States, is 
enjoying a comparative boom in 
sports in contrast to the period 
of de-emphasis which threatens 
pros, collegtans and amateurs in 
the U. S. 

Absenteeism, the excessive us- 
age of railroads and gasoline and 
the publication of fabulous bet- 
ting figures killed racing in 
America but the sport of kings, 
although on a greatly ag a 
program, has continued in Eng- 


»* two days before racing 
was banned in the U. S., steeple- 
chase races were resumed in Eng- 
land for the first time in three 
years. While America is con- 
cerned with the temporary pass- 
ing of one of its national institu- 
tions, the Kentucky Derby, Eng- 
land is hopeful of resuming its 
counterpart, the world-famous 
Grand National. 

But in England the racing 
heads are careful not to aggra- 
vate the government. The use of 
petrol to travel to a track is 
Strictly forbidden. Special trains 
are taboo. The country is divided 
into six zones and each plays host 
to a portion of the season, with 
the same horse seldom appearing 
on more than one track. Contri- 
butions to war charities are 
heavy. 

Dog racing, a dead pigeon in 
America along with its big 
brother, has experienced a war- 
time boom in England. A number 
of tracks have sprung up in the 
London area and the greyhounds 


have caught on to the extent they 


are threatening England’s na- 
tional pastime, soccer. The game 
is burdened by a heavy enter- 
tainment tax but tosses it off 
with ease due to the terrific in- 
take. 3 
England has accepted its sports, 
not under business-as-usual con- 
ditions but with reservations. In 
the nationally important soccer 
matches “floaters,” and guest 
players from the services are ac- 
cepted. For instance a compar- 
able he og in baseball would 
be Mort Cooper pitching for the 
Cards one week, the Reds the 
next and then the Cubs. 
England weathered its only ma- 
jor threat to wartime sports, 


brought on by adverse publicity. 
A newspaper carried a spread on 
obvious pleasure-bound cars 
parked in the vicinity of a boxing 
arena host to a big fight, but a 
crackdown was averted by a close 
police checkup on Cars near 
sports events in the future. 
England is without golf and 
tennis, for the simple reason that 
golf and tennis balls are not 
available. Hockey, a promising 
addition to the English sports 
calendar in prewar times, was 
dropped and must start anew 
but American troops are stimu- 
lating interest in basketball and 
the game which attracts the 
greatest number of spectators in 
the United States has passed the 
curiosity stage among British 
fans, although most of the in- 
door arenas have been taken 
over for prisoner of war camps, 


etc. 
The interest in cricket has 





slackened but matches have con- 
tinued on a greatly reduced pro- 
gram. Boxing titles have been 
frozen with virtually all of the 
champions serving as physical 
training instructors in tlhe RAF, 
but boxing cards without cham- 
pions are popular and continue 
despite a 48 percent take from the 
gross gate. 

College sports, major events in 
England only when Oxford plays 
Cambridge, occupy only a corner 
of the sports pages, but they have 
never been big time. 

Hialeah Park, Florida’s beau- 
teous home of horse racing, is 
experiencing a deadly calm, a 
quiet broken only by the flapping 
of the flamingos’ wings in 
center of the oval. But in Ene 
the bookies, the jockeys, 
trainers and touts are busy, the 
betting windows are open, steeple- 
chase and flat racing, protected 
and modified, carry on. 





| Here's The Payoff 





Q—Who was the originator of 
the Bolo Punch and who made it 
famous? —Pvt. William D. 

A.—Have no information as to 
who first used the bolo, but Ceferino 
Garcia made it famous in knocking 
out such well-known boxers as Fred 
Apostoli and Glenn Lee. 

* = + 

Q—What was the score of the 
1942 Rose Bowl football game be- 
tween Oregon State and Duke? 

—Lt. Delmar B. Putnam 

A.—Oregon State 20, Duke 16. 





Apologies to Ben Chapman. In 
a previous list of active players 
who have hit three home runs in 
one game, Chapman’s name was 
omitted. The feat of the -former 
American Leaguer and present 
member of the Brooklyn 
mound staff was called to our at- 





tention by Chapman fans. 





Q—In what round did James J. 
Braddock knock out Max Baer to 


. Hill| win the world’s heavyweight boxing 


championship? * 
—PBS Commando 
A—Braddock didn’t knock out 
Baer, he took a 15-round decision 
to win the title. 
+ 7 . 


Q—1. Which is the roughest, 
amateur or professional boxing and 
wrestling? 2. Is it possible for a 
man to become a professional with- 
out being an amateur boxer, etc. 
3. What is the difference between 
an amateur and a professional. 

—Pfc. Franklin Edinger 
Pfc. Boyd 
Pfc. Farris 

A.—1. In our opinion, amateur. 2. 
Yes. 3. Professional gets paid, ama- 
teurs don’t (technically). 

* 2 - 


Q.—Which of the following sports 
has the highest attendance record; 
basketball, softball or horse racing? | name 

—T-5 Lucas Carlisi 

A.—Softball; 131,000,000 spectators 

saw U. S. softball games in 1943. 
7. - ” 

Q.—Has Pitt pares Washington 

in the Rose Bowl the past ten 


years? 
—Pfc. Herbert Nussbaum 
A.—Yes. Pitt 21, Washington 6 
(1937). . é 


Q.—Has Henry Arms’ ever 
— Joe Louis?« How tall is Billy 


n. E. A. siolloway 
A—A. No. 2. Six feet. 





























Ariz., contractor. The syndicate 
acquired 96.88 percent of the 
total Yankee stock. George 
Ruppert retained his small hold 
ings. 
McCARTHY TO STAY 
MacPhail, who will become pres!- 
dent and general manager of the 
new ball club announced that Man- 
ager Joe McCarthy and George 
Weiss, farm club supervisor, would 
be retained. Barrow is expected to 
remain with the ball club as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 
The bulk of the stock in the club 
Was once rumored for sale at 


JOE McCARTHY 


4,000,000 dollars. It was willed by 
the late brewer to Mrs. Joseph 
Halloran and Mrs. Jay Basil Mc- 
Guire, his nieces, and Helen Winth- 
rop Weyant, a ward. 
The transaction must receive the 
approval of other American League 
Sas and a three-man ad- 
visory board governing baseball be- 


GET FOUR FARMS 
The new owners gain title to 350 
pia yers, of whom all but 115 are 
uniform, plus ball parks at Kan- 
sas City, Newark, Binghamton, 
and Norfolk, all Yankee farms. 
The story of the sale leaked out 
in dribbles, first word coming this 
morning from Phoenix where Rob- 
ert Becker, business associate of 
Webb, said he had transferred 
some money to Webb for his part 
in the transaction. The New York 
Journal-American came out with 
an exclusive story by Max Kase, 
sports editor, announcing the trans- 
action. Tom Gallery, general man- 
ager of Topping’s football club con- 
firmed the story after Barrow re- 
fused to talk, and MacPhail finally 
met the press in a night club and 
announced it formally. 
The Yankees moved to New York 
from Baltimore ‘n 1903 under the 
name of ” ders” at Hilltop 
Park, where the giant Columbia 
Medical Center now 
stands at 168th Street and Broad- 
way. They moved from Hilltop Park 
to the Polo Grounds as tenants of 
the Giants in 1913 and changed the 
name to Yankees 
Col. Ruppert and Col. Tilling- 
hast L. Huston the club 
from Frank Farrell and Bill Devery 
for 450 grand in 1915. Barrow was 
1920 and 
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Gis At Peace Table 


The so-called “experts” who have 
been keeping the peace, but "only be- 
tween wars,” are going to have a 
tougher time holding onto their jobs 
after this war, if the GIs writing to 
this department have anything to say 
about it. 

The subject comes up as a result 
of a recent letter by a Lt. Col. F. E. P. 
American soldiers, said the colonel in 
g0 many words, should stick to their 
BARs until the war is won and then 
let the experts step in and take over. 


Pvt. Richard L. Stevens termed the 
colonel’s letter "the most amazing bit 
of logic and the insult to the 
intelligence of the Allied soldier that 
I’ve read” and added: 

"Since it is quite conceivable, even 
in the mind of the average GI, that 
all cannot be present at the peace con- 
ference, it is apparent that they must 
elect one or more persons to represent 
them. GIs are mentally capable of 
electing representatives and there are 
GIs who are capable of serving as 
representatives. 

"However, the colonel appears to base 
his argument on the premise that the 
members of the peace conference shall 
not be representatives of the people but 
self-appointed delegates—’experts’—he 
calls them, who shal be free to settle 
the terms of peace according to their 
personal interests. I pray to the Al- 
mighty that this may never happen...” 

Seaman J. E, Chaka noted that "in 
our own dumb way we know we want 
peace and security after this war. We 
have seen previous attempts made by 
statesmen and diplomats, if you please, 
attempts that only led to the war we 
are engaged in now.” 

While Pvt. David Herman agreed with 
the colonel that the soldiers should go 
home and make sure that the war they 
won and the peace arranged by their 
fellowmen "are not forgotten in a post- 


war surge of prosperity and isolation- 


ism,” he took strong exception to the 
colonel’s assumption that "a GI's 
knowledge of the war is limited to his 
skill in breaking down a BAR.” 

"We manage to find time for dis- 
cussion of political issues and are not 
entirely ignorant of the economic and 
social causes that led to this war and 
which, unless they are eliminated, will 
lead to other wars,” he wants it known. 

A Britisher, Pte. L. R., thinks it’s high 
time the common people were “let in” 
on some of the political workings of 
the diplomats, while Pfc. William Clark 
stated emphatically that "the common 
man has more sense than the experts 
usually give him credit for ... and I 
think it’s time we gave the little guy 
a chance.” Capt. V. D. G. put forth 
an excellent thought—”I say the soldier 
must try to learn enough to wage the 
peace, just as he learned enough to 
fight the war ... and the peace that 
America builds must be the handiwork 
S all the people, not just a group of 


~— first lieutenant, though, sent along 


his own plan for soldier representation 
at the peace table 

"Six delegates each from the U. &., 
British, Russian and Chinese Armies: 
four delegates from the French Army: 
two delegates each from the other 
United Nations Armies.” 

The lieutenant thought election of 
the American delegates could be done 
through a campaign conducted in Stars 
and Stripes and suggested that the 
United Nations Soldiers Peace Advisory 
Committee, as it would be called, might 
also become the nucleus of an inter- 
national veterans organization to see 
that the peace really sticks this time. 

- ca _ 

A recent article on the 1918 occupa- 
tion of Germany stirred memories in 
the mind of Capt. Arthur F. Braydon 
because the captain, who is with the 
Allied Commission, promptly sat down 
and penned this note: 

"I too was with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland, and what is 
more, I was at Koblenz, in the Ameri- 
can zone, although I am a Britisher. 
After arriving at Cologne in December, 
1918, I was discharged from the British 
Army and went to Koblenz as a member 
of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High 
Commission. As a civilian I remained 
there from 1920 until several years 
after the last American troops had 
boarded the ”St. Mihiel” at Bremen. 

"Was it fun? Why yes and no! Cer- 
tainly during the American period it 
was. But later on we had the passive 
resistance and the more serious regime 
of the French, which was less fun. 

"The enclosed ’souvenir’ (an Athletic 
Handbook of the American Forces in 
Germany) gives a good idea of some 
of the events. Looking back on it 
calls up pictures of yelling, enthusias- 
tic doughboy crowds at the indoor and 
outdoor boxing; of frantic excitement 
at the athletic meets—baseball, polo, 


horse racing, swimming, tennis. The ...} 


large ground on Oberwerth Island 
standing in the Rhine was aptly named 
’Carnival Island...’ A pity I have not 
got my photo albums out here. They 
contain pictures of many a sporting 
event with the American Forces in Ger- 
many after the war. Happy days! 
"However, I’d hate to mislead any 
of the boys. We had the same no 
fraternizing order to start with ... but 
more than one fraulein started a new 
life in the States or England as a result 
of the occupation. Although most of 





the male population never liked us, 
in time they learned to accept us more 
amiably. But German propaganda got 
to work when we finally quit and made 
much of the ‘harshness’ of the occu- 
pation. 

"I have in my possession a book pub- 
lished by the local Koblenz paper within 
24 hours of the last French soldier 
quitting the town. It is called "Years 
in Chains’ and gives an exaggerated 
account of many small incidents.” 

The captain adds that “looking back 
on it now, one feels we ,were perhaps 
a little too soft-hearted if anything.” 
It will be different this time, he thinks, 

. - ” 

"After reading all the discussions, 
both pro and con, about what to do 
with war criminals, LSA, left “$e — 

” complains Z. F. "We 
od this war primarily to punish 
these same criminals for the atrocities 
that they committed, annihilate their 
armies and bring those responsible to 
justice. Why the sudden cooling off?” 








THE COVER 


Against a background of vapor 
trails left by other Flying For- 
tresses, a B-17 of the 15th AAF 
wings its way toward targets in 
Linz, Austria. (MAAF Photo) 














A Domani 

Like ships that wait too long upon 
their sailing, 

The Fg foal in my mind’s still 


And - = of reunion fill my dream- 


ing— 
oe of my coming home to 
y. 


I miss you as the green leaves miss 
their springtime, 
I need you as the small bird needs the 


nest; 
Each day that dawns discovers us the 


closer, 
Each night makes haste to hide our 
lonely rest. 


My yong you gives point to all my 

Your loveliness, remembered, is my 
pride— 

How glad I am a girl like you could 
love me, 

And oh how rich to have you for my 
bride! 

, —T-3 Edward de Vilo 


Loneliness 
My heart’s an hour glass through which 
The sands of memory press and burn, 
While I mark time with hope and prayer 
wate the day when I return. 
—Cpl. A. Bleiev 


To A Buddie 
We saw your grave today, old pal, 
The earth still fresh and cold: 
And at your head there stood a cross, 
As if we need be told. 


We stood around like things, not men, 
We knew not what to say; 

*Till someone broke the silence with 
"We'd best be on our way.” 


We turned as one and walked away, 
Heads bowed, and hats in hand. 

I hated so to leave you there, 

I hope you'll understand. 


. Who knows, we soon may meet again, 


And start our lives anew. 
PAGE TWO 





We'll laugh about the Army then, 
And things we used to do. 


We'll plan our plans and dream our 
dreams 

Just as we used to do. 

So do the best you can, old pal, 

I may be seeing you. 

be. —Sgt. J. Ruggeri 


We Ask But This 
We know that many questions will arise 


Within your mind .. . questions to ask 
Of desolate islands and of shell-torn 


OF Pe» Ne SED. «GUE SORES «2 


of H 
Of weary duty the night... of 
» torturing 


bene scourge the living as a comrade 
es. 


We know that you will ask the temporal 

Of tales born from the womb of mute 
despair... ; 

A graphic picture of the human lust 

_ to kill, 

Of swamps. gut-deep in mud... of 
cratered hill 

We took by hell’s own punishment... 
the —_— blare 


alt) and the "forward march” 
le time stood still. 


But when we come again... we who 
come home 


From out this world-inferno, souls 
seared deep; 


Ask not of us, for grandizement, 2 
written tome 

To cherish as historic lore, with froth 
and foam . 

Just let us rest awhile within the deep 

And pregnant silence, never more to 
roam, 


Give ‘us clean sheets, and blue cups 
brimming-filled; 

Give us gay laughter flowing over tears; 

Give us forgetfulness of things which 


ed 

You in your reading .. . Let tired hearts 
be stilled 

To gentle silence through the fruitful 


years 
Which needs must come ... warmth 
for hearts long chilled. 


Just give us this. Is this too much to 
say, 

We who have prayed, through hell and 
back, for such a day? 

f —Sgt. Will D. Muse 


Truck Ride 


Muted faces 
In lonely, — nakedness, 
Twisting tire 
In spiritiess > ER 
Revolving back to 
Sightless stare, 
Homeless within the canvas cavern 
Of the six by six ahead. 
—Sgt. Dirk Mitchel 


e 


Repast 


The tenderest moments we recall 
are those of home, 
When — oy climbs the garden wall in 


purple to 
And far away > ies night and fear 
= a-cheery cozy room, 
leasing dreamy atmosphere 
Hing outside gloom. 
A sleepy cat yawns on the hearth 
and in the firelight glow. 
We let our memories trace a path 
through country that we know. 
Only our faces betray our mood, 
our eyes portray the past. 
While memory sup the food 
for our reverie’s repast. 
—Sigmn. D. Horle 
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Marshal Ivan Koniev 
Commander . 


Marshal Nikolai N. Voronov 
Chief Marshal of Artillery 


Ist Ukrainian Army 


Marshal George Zhukov 


Commander Ist White Russian Army 
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Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky 


Commander 2nd White Russian Army 
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Red Army — Bound For 


By Cpl. HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Staff Writer 


ITH THE WAR in Europe roaring 

to its climax, the Red Army has 
become the most powerful land force 
in the history of the world. Today it 
is driving at the very heart of Ger- 
many. It has captured big and small 
towns, forded great and modest rivers, 
fought through snow-peaked moun- 
tains and ice-hung fvurests, traversed 
marshes and plains. 

The Soviet omy have never been 
stopped for long by natural barriers. 
East Prussia, cradle of Prussian mili- 
tarism, is now being overrun, and the 
Red Army’s new slogan, "Berlin be- 
fore the spring,” does not now look 
like an idle boast. 

What are the sources of the Red 
Army’s strength? They are no mystery, 
even though the first triumphs of the 
Russians against the full might of the 
Wehrmacht surprised the world—and 
the Wehrmacht. The Red Army is 
strong for five major reasons: 1. Its 
basic history and organization; 2. Its 
complete backing at home; 3. Its fight- 
ing men and women; 4. Its generalship; 
5. Its over-all war plan. 


HE RED ARMY has been no make- 

shift affair. It did not fall apart, as 
many experts predicted it would when 
th. Germans attacked. It was not a 
hopeless gang of peasants, moujiks and 
workers. It was not ill-armed,_ ill- 
clothed, ill-trained. It was, instead, a 
professional army with a proud history 
dating back to February, 1918, almost 
at the birth of the Soviet Union. 

The young men of the Soviet Union 
were all liable to military service, and 
the cream of the nation’s youth was 
brought into the Red Army. New fac- 
tories were designed to provide equip- 
ment for the Red Army, and others 
were built so that they could be con- 
verted rapidly to arms production 

In days of peace the Red Army was 
regarded as a great ornament of the 
Soviet Union by its people. It was 
thoroughly a part of the life of the 
country. Young men.felt the Red Army 
was the best place for a career. It 
was a career, o: all, in the art 
of war, but it might also lead to medi- 
cine, engineermg. mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, architecture. 

The Red Army maintained not only 
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The Soviet Union's Military Machine 
Has Become World's Strongest Force 


barracks, arsenals and training grounds 
but parks, cultural centers, symphony 
orchestras, theaters, choirs and scien- 
tific research groups. They were for 
the people as well as the Red Army. In 
Moscow ten years ago I visited the 
Red Army Park of Culture and Rest 
and found concerts, theaters, movies, 
folk dancing and group singing going 
on all over the place. Red Army men 
and their friends were in the audiences 
and promenaded along the well-kept 
grounds. 

The Red Army man was a figure of 
importance in the community, as our 
soldiers and sailors and marines be- 
came when the United States began 
to expand its forces in 1940. And when 
war came in the Soviet Union, the 
battle front and the home front be- 
came as one. Every activity behind the 
line was geared for the war fronts. Im- 
mense chunks of Russia became a war 
zone, but even the sections that were 
not shelled, bombed or threatened lived 
up to the slogan, "Everything for the 
front.” Those in the path of battle 
scorched their earth and remained to 
fight as guerrillas behind the lines. 


HEN WAR CAME, the fighting per- 

sonnel of the Red Army was high 
in morale and low, for the most part, 
in battle experience and seasoning. But 
in the crucible of war; these men 
learned and learned fast. They soon 
became experts in the use of their 
weapons—plane, tank, rocket gun, rifle 
and Molotov cocktail. They learned how 
to deploy in the face of oncoming con- 
centrations of armor. Above all, they 
learned how to fight well in all sea- 
sons—in the dry heat of summer, in 
the mud of the spring and in the bit- 
ing winter winds that swept the Rus- 
sian steppe. 

It was just as cold for the Russians 
as for the Germans, but the Red Army 
was the first in history to show that 
a winter campaign was possible on 
a grand scale. In fact, so successful 
was the Red Army in winter offensives 
that for a time some commentators 
thought that the eastern front would 


be a see-saw affair—the Germans at- 
tacking in summer, the Russians in 
winter. 


F THE RED ARMY was an unknown 

quantity to most of the world be- 
fore the war, the top commanders were 
even less well known. But during the 
ordeal of fire, there emerged leadership 
of the highest quality. Here’s a look 
at the men who are commanding some 
of the army groups in the great winter 
offensive of 1945: 

Marshal George Zhukov, commander 
of the 1st White Russian Army Group, 
is 50. Short, keen-eyed, he served as 
an enlisted man in the Czar’s Army, 
deserted after the revolution and joined 
thé Red Army. His advance was rapid. 
He played a part in repelling the Jap- 
anese in the Outer Mongolia ’incident” 
of 1939. He organized the defense of 
Moscow in December, 1941, and planned 
the Russian trap around Stalingrad 
late in 1942. He was chief of operations 
for a time but took command of the 
central Polish front for the big push. 

Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
commander of the 2nd White Russian 
Army Group, is six-feet four, blue-eyed, 
fond of liquor, horses and women. A 
daring field commander, he fought in 
the decisive battles of Smolensk and 
Moscow and led a key army at Stalin- 
grad. He is said to have been a major 
in the Czar’s Army, but joined the 
Red Guards in 1917 and took part in 
the revolution. - 

Marshal Ivan 8. Koniev, commander 
of the ist Ukrainian Army Group, 
fought for the Czar as an ordinary 
soldier after spending his boyhood as 
farmer and lumberjack. In 1919 he 
enlisted in the Red Army, and by 1922 
he was moving up in the Communist 
party and in the Army. He is 48, short, 
squat, with a shaved, egg-shaped head. 
He fought at Stalingrad, Kharkov and 
took part in other vital battles. His 
rule is: "Make up your mind what the 
enemy expects you to do and then do 
the opposite.” 

General Ivan D. Chernyakhovsky, 
commander of the 3rd White Russian 
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General Ivan D. Chernyakhovsky 
Commander 3rd White Russian Army ¢ 









Marshal Rodion Malinovsky 
Commander 2nd Ukrainian Army 


Berlin 


Army Group, is the youngest top leader 
at 38. Of Jewish descent, his troops 
were the first to invade German terri- 
tory. He has grown up in the Red Army, 
gone through its schooling from rookie 
training to Frunze Military Academy, 
"nursery of Soviet generals.” He is 
chubby, black-haired, barrel-chested; 
has a reputation for organizational 
ability and lightning decisions. 

Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky, com- 
mander of the 2nd Ukrainian Army 
Group, is five feet seven, heavy-set, 
in his late forties. In the last war he 
was a corporal and saw action in France 
with a couple of Russian brigades, 
where he hit it off with the Americans 
beside whom he fought. He could drink, 
laugh hard, and enjoy lively company. 
In 1917, after the revolution, he headed 
for home by way of Siberia where he 
joined a Red rifle division. During the 
civil war he became an officer, left 
the army for a while and then returned. 

Like Chief Marshal of Artillery Niko- 
lai N. Voronov, who was the son of a 
peasant, nearly all the top commanders 
are sons of workers and peasants. They 
have been reared in the tradition of 
the new country. If they saw action in 
World War I, it was nearly always as 
foot-slogging soldiers. They knew de- 
feat and suffering. All have been quick 
to learn new techniques and to adopt 
old ones. 


HE SUPREME Command, with Mar- 

shal Joseph Stalin as Supreme 
Commander, was alive to the possi- 
bilities of the plane and motorized 
war. It learned from the German cam- 
paigns in Poland and France and was 
prepared with a strategic plan. 

The Red Army first blunted the 
power of the Wehrmacht, and, later, 
when it could strike back, inflicted 
grievous injuries. Stalin, who keeps 
in close contact with his commanders 
in the field by phone, saw the war as 
a united effort. He kn+w Russia could 
not win without allies and he early 
pleaded for a unified strategy. 

The Red Army could not be stalking 
Germans in Germany today if the Al- 
lies had not done their share in the 
south and west. American lend-lease 
has been no small factor in the Soviet 
victories. And the Allies could not be in 
the south and west of the European 
continent if the Red Army had not 
played its tremendous role in the east. 
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Reeducation of Italy’s 
Youth Affords Partial 
Preview Of The Job 


Awaiting In Germany 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


NE OF THE most thought-provok- 
ing photographs of World War II 
—a photograph that showed none of 
the physical realities of war—was taken 
in a little town on the western front. 
The picture was that of threé Nazi 
snipers and their GI captors. The Nazis 
were no ordinary snipers. They were 
boys in their early teens—boys who, 
were they in the United States, would 
have been going to school, and peddling 
papers or playing ball in their spare 
time. 
The picture threw the spotlight upon 
one of the greatest problems facing the 
United Nations in the peace to come— 
the reeducation of millions of German 
boys and girls whose way of life, thought 
processes and philosophies have been 
shaped by years of Nazi teachings. 
Some people will throw up their hands 
in despair and say that the job of re- 
educating Europe’s Nazi and Fascist 
youth is almost impossible. One answer 
that can be given to these skeptics is: 
"Let’s look at Italy, the birthplace of 
modern totalitarianism. Let’s see what 
has been done there in the liberated 
areas since the first schools were re- 
enet in Palermo, Sicily, in December, 


EARLY 4,000,000 of the 4,500,000 
Italian children of elementary 
school age in liberated Italy and its 
island possessions have returned to the 
classroom—to schools from which ac- 
tive Fascist supervisors and instructors 
have been banished, and to new books 
or old books from which Fascist allu- 
sions and references have been deleted. 
These are figures quoted by Dr. Carle- 
ton W. Washburne, internationally 
known educator and superintendent of 
schools at Winnetka, Ill. Dr. Washburne, 
now a major in the U. 8. Army, is head 
of the Education Sub-Commission of 
the Allied Commission. 
No longer is the Fascist salute given 
in the schools. 
No longer do first grade pupils learn 


TRANSLATIONS 


“Believe, obey, fight .. . 
se this is whet t! Duce com- 
& monds. Never forget that, 
; if you wont to be « true 
i little soldier ef your 

‘ country.” 


aracangtsc 
ecco il comando del DUCE. Non 


dimenticarlo, s€ vuoi essere un vero 
Piccolo soldato della tua Patria. 
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their ABCs from a book whose cover 
shows a little boy and little girl in 
Fascist youth uniforms sitting in a 
field with a cannon and a Fascist flag 
in the background. 

No longer are third grade boys and 
girls asktd to answer the following 
question as part of an arithmetic lesson: 
If 37 children are enrolled in the GIL 
(Fascist Youth Organization) and have 
paid six lire dues each, how much money 
have they paid in altogether? 

No longer do junior high books carry 
the following problem: The sum of 
three numbers is 1,947. The first and 
the third exceed the second by eight 
and 1,933. Find the three numbers and 
you will have the date of a notable 
discourse. (Answer—The numbers are 
10, 2 and 1,935, ie., Oct. 2, 1935, the date 
of Mussolini’s declaration of war on 
Ethiopia.) 


HERE is nothing glamorous about 

the job that has been done in Italy, 
although in its complexity it is some- 
thing to stir the imagination. It has 
been a hard job—one of begging and 
improvising by men who believe that 
the greatest resource of a country is 
its youth. It is a job that has been 
greatly complicated by the material de- 
struction wrought in Italy and by the 
fact that Italy still is at war and mili- 
tary needs must take precedence over 
all else. 

It is not easy to operate a school sys- 
tem when buildings are ruined or requi- 
sitioned for other uses, when materials 
are scarce, printing supplies negligible 
-_ the morale of a country is at a low 
ebb. 

But the job has been done. Within 
the past year nearly 150,000 schools, 
ranging from small elementary classes 
to the famous universities at Rome, 
Florence and Siena, have been reopened. 
Approximately 1,000,000 new, revised 


MAJ. CARLETON WASHBURNE 


textbooks have been printed and many 
thousands of others have been excised 
of their Fascist teachings. 


N MANY instances where the old 

buildings were suitable for occupancy, 
they had been requisitioned by Allied 
military authorities or had been occu- 
pied by Italian refugees or, as a report 
of the Allied Sub-Commission on Edu- 
cation phrased it, occupied "inexcus- 
ably by political parties,” a situation 
"most acute in territory turned over to 
the Italian Government.” 

In Rome, for example, civilian groups 
occupy 20 elementary schools and a 


- Dace! Dese?.... La voce dei 
bimbi arriva lassi, nello studio 
dove il Duce lavora. 


I} Duce la sente e sorride e 
lavora per loro. Dice il Duce: 


dovere. 


— Siate buoni, bambini, e obbe- 
dite. Obbedire é il vostro primo 


secondary school; political parties 12 
elementary and four secondary schools, 
and refugees 43 elementary and 13 sec- 
ondary schools. Classes, however, have 
been organized in orphanages, churches, 
convents and, in one instance, at Arezzo, 
in four rooms of an Archbishop’s palace. 

In Grossetto, some 90 miles north of 
Rome, the use of school buildings for 
other purposes is so great that classes 
are run in groups of four on alternate 
days so that 24 classes function in three 
rooms, eight classes in another and 32 
classes in four rooms provided by an 
orphanage. 

Despite all these physical obstacles, 
American and British educators of the 
Allied Sub-Commission, working in con- 
junction with the Italian Ministry of 
Public Instruction, plugged away and 
laid the foundation for a renaissance 
of Italian education. 


HE FIRST chapter of the story is 

laid in Sicily. But it really had its 
beginning back in Illinois. Acclaimed 
for the modern educational program 
he had sponsored in Winnetka schools, 
Dr. Washburne, a brilliant educator with 
years of study all over the world, ob- 
tained a leave of absence in May, 1943, 
to attend the U. S. School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville, Va. 

There, anticipating an eventual as- 
signment to Germany to participate in 
the postwar rehabilitation of schools in 
the Reich, he devised a program to be 
followed in the occupied areas, a pro- 
gram based upon the existing German 
educational system. 

The Illinois educator was assigned to 
the Mediterranean Theater, however, 
and he arrived in Sicily in the Fall of 
1943 enroute to the Italian mainland. 

A few weeks earlier, Lt. Col. G. R. 
Gayre, an anthropologist at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, had arrived in 
Sicily as head of the Allied Commis- 
sion’s educational group to undertake 
the reopening of the schools there. 
Though his assignment was in Italy, 
Dr. Washburne immediately volunteered 
his services. Col. Gayre accepted the 
offer gratefully, for the work to be done 
was great and the facilities few. 

Col. Gayre and Dr. Washburne were 
agreéd that Italy’s educational system 
must be reestablished within the exist- 
ing framework, that the most pressing 
need was to reopen the elementary 
schools as quickly as possible in an 
atmosphere free of the taint of Fascism. 
Revisions or additions to the curricula 
of the various grades would be a matter 
for the future. 


HE PLAN followed was along the 
broad lines of that developed by 
Dr. Washburne for Germany. It was 
obvious that the only trained super- 
visors and teachers were those who had 
served in the school systems in the 
Fascist regime, for membership in the 
Fascist party had been compulsory for 
those who would teach in Italy’s schools. 
A screening plan was devised for the 
selection of personnel. Candidates were 
required to fill out a detailed question- 
naire, and those men and women who 
had been least active in Fascist affairs 
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were assigned to the reopened schools. 

Obvious difficulties—lack of materi- 
als, facilities and personnel—precluded 
the immediate publication of revised 
textbooks. Therefore, the Fascist-writ- 
ten books were censored and objection- 
able material was deleted. 

The Fascist Ministry of Education had 
been very astute. And it had had 20 
years experience. By means of pictures, 
exercises and examples, first grade chil- 
dren were imbued with the Fascist credo 
of belief in Il Duce, obedience and sub- 
servience to superiors and the domina- 
tion of inferiors. This indoctrination 
continued for the two, three or five 
years that 90 percent of Italy’s children 
went to school. 


OR EXAMPLE; the first grade pri- 

mers carried a picture of the march 
on Rome; the Fascist symbol, the fascio, 
was used to illustrat? the letter F in the 
dramatization of the alphabet‘. 

The name of Mussolini was paraded 
consistently. Typical of the Fascist edu- 
cational psychology was the following 
sentence used in the third grade to 
illustrate the ise of the pronoun he: 
"Benito Mussolini is the leader of Fas- 
cism. He is also the founder of the 
Italian Empire.” 

The masculine and feminine articles, 
il and la (the) were demonstrated by 
many applications similar to the fol- 
lowing: Jl Balilla (a Fascist small boy’s 
organization); La Picola Italiane (Fas- 
cist girl’s group). 

History was used exclusively to glorify 
Italy and the Fascist regime and to poke 
fun at the non-totalitarian states. En- 
tire lessons were devoted to Italian 
battles in World War I, the acquisition 
of Fiume, the "true” story of Mussolini, 
the exploits of Mussolini’s children dur- 
ing the Ethiopian War, the heroes of the 
Fascist revolution, the story of the 
Fascist legions in Spain. 

The German-Italian alliance was ex- 
plained to third grade boys and girls in 
the following slick phraseology: "The 
rich and powerful states in their selfish- 
ness continued to dominate the world 
to the damage of other states. There- 
fore, Germany and Italy formed an alli- 


CHANGE IN COVERS 





Cover of the second-grade textbook provided 
by Mussolini, and right, the Allied substitute. 


ance constituting the Rome-Berlin 
Axis.” 


RAPHY as taught by the Fas- 

cists illustrates best of all, perhaps, 

the problem posed Allied educational 

experts in ridding the Italian mind of 

the psychosis of Mussolini’s poisonous 
propaganda. 

For the 90 percent of the children 
who never go beyond the élementary 
schools, the United States, Latin 
America, China and India, among 
other nations, were practically non- 
existent, for no mention was made 
of them in the geography texts. Geog- 
raphy became a mockery because it 
concerned itself primarily with Europe 
and presented a distorted picture of 


Italy’s position in comparison with 
that of other European powers. 

Comparative human figures pur- 
ported to depict the relative popula- 
tions of the countries. But by tricky 
graphing, the proportions were grossly 
exaggerated in favor of Italy. 

A tall, Italian soldier would be com- 
pared with an insignificant little man 
in representations of Italy and the 
smaller countries of Europe. A militant 
Fascist and a foppish boulevardier por- 
trayed Italy and France. Russia was 
shown as a little bearded peasant in 
standing beside a well-dressed figure 
representing all of Europe. 

Practical Mussolini, however, bowed 
before Hitler. Italy and Germany were 
shown represented by a little Italian 


Fascist saluting an extraordinarily tall 
and powerful Nazi. 

Gone from the textbooks now are 
these allusions to the grandeur that 
Mussolini liked to pretend surrounded 
his Fascist empire. No longer is the 
Mediterranean Sea described to Italian 
children as Mare Nostra—our sea. 


Tz FASCIST series of texts for the 
ve mentary school grades have 
been rewritten tn ten school books of 
plain facts. The first new textbooks 
were bound with thread obtained from 
a f near Naples making shoe- 
maker’s cord. At present, paper, cover 
paper, ink, glue and binding thread 
are obtained from the United 
States and the books are printed in 
various Italian commercial! plants. 


ECENTLY, a spokesman for General 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander, outlined in a radio 
broadcast beamed at the Reich the 
Allied plans for education in occupied 
territory. The Germans were told that 
it was the intention of the Supreme 
Commander to "eradicate Nazism and 
German militarism from the educa- 
tional system” and that all active 
Nazis and sympathizers would be re- 
moved. 

Elementary schools would be the 
first to be reopened, the Germans were 
told, but supplies and facilities "must 
be furnished from your own resources.” 
The existing German educational sys< 
tem would be employed—subject to 
Allied control. 

In essence, that is the plan that has 
been followed in Italy, save that sup- 
plies have been shipped from the 
United States. 

Dr. Washburne makes no claim that 
the plan is perfect. Two decades of 
thought cannot be eradicated over- 
night and some of the more ardent 
Fascist teachers may have slipped 
through the screen. But a practicable 
Start has been made. It points the 
way for a similar effort in Germany, 
even though greater difficulties may 
be met in the firmer hold that the 
Nazi ideology has on the German 
people than Fascism had on the 
Italians. 
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King of the Infantry 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HE MULE IS an animal with long, 

funny ears. His father was a jackass, 
his mother was a horse, and their pack- 
toting offspring is one important reason 
why the 5th Army is spending this 
winter just short of the Po Valley in- 
stead of beside the Garigliano. 

These shabby little hybrids, sure- 
footed and capable of packing a two- 
hundred pound load, have saved the 
day for GIs on many of the global war 
fronts. Mules transported supplies and 
guns for Merrill’s Marauders in the 
tangled jungles of Burma. They car- 
ried American wounded over the needle 
peaks of the Owen Stanley range in 
New Guinea and fed the French Ist 
Army when it temporarily stalled amid 
the thickly-forested Vosges’ crests be- 
fore Belfort. But among all the war’s 
campaigns, the lowly, lop-eared mule 
pve: played his most significant role in 

aly. 

In late afternoon, the mule train is 
a familiar sight up front. Laden_with 
rations, ammo and clothing, the mules 
pick their way steadily upward over 
narrow icy trails edged between per- 
pendicular cliffs and sheer precipices. 
Beside each~ mule is his master, a 
green-clad Italian soldier with his 
feathered Alpine hac. 

Many hours later—at midnight or 
perhaps not until dawn—the mule pack 
returns. It’s against regulations, but 
Some of the tired soldiers will be riding 
their mules on the trip. Beside them 
are loads of salvaged weapons, outgoing 
mail scribbled by line infantrymen and 
Perhaps some dirty clothes. 


YPICAL of the bivouac areas from 
which these mule trains operate is 
& gravel” pit just 300 yards back from 
Hell’s Corner, one of the most —. 


Shelled intersections up front. 
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The Lop-Eared Mule 
Has Saved The Day 
For Combat Troops 


mules bed down in the comparative 
safety of the pit with their attendants 
protected by dugouts. A few yards 
away are two battered, sand-bagged 
buildings housing Lt. Thompson Wood 
of San Francisco, who is in charge of 
mules for a 91st Division infantry regi- 
ment, his two GI helpers and the Italian 
mule skinners. 

Lt. Wood, who received his Purple 
Heart for a wound received on the very 
spot where he was standing, fingered 
his bushy moustache and told the story 
of his mules: 

They come from Italy, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, North Africa and India. Except 
for a few groups with the British and 
taken care of by Indians, they are 
handled by Italian Army groups with 
a few attached American liaison GIs 
and officers. 


ULE OUTFITS are organized into 

sections and groups. There are 
four sections to a group and theoretic- 
ally each section nas 60 mules. An addi- 
tional 20 mules plus a few horses are 
with group headquarters. 

Around 1600 hours headquarters 
phones in the night’s requirements. Pfc. 
Tony Serafino, interpreter, or Pvt. Ben- 
jamin Mash, driver, both of Philadel- 
phia, may take the message. The loca- 
tion and number of line companies to 
be supplied as well as the pick-up point 
for rations and ammo are given. From 
that information Lt. Wood and the 
Italian officer chart the number of 
ee needed and the hour they must 

ave, 

The trip itself is delayed as long as 


4 





possible to take advantage of darkness. 
The Germans, who supply their own 
foxhole occupants by mule, ox and 
horse, take every opportunity to mortar 
and machine gun mule trains. Usually 
they can’t use artillery for fear of cut- 
ting up their own forces. Darkness 
provides the mule trains with some 
protection but continual safeguards 
must be taken. An interval of from 
ten to 20 yards is maiatained, routes 
are changed, hours of departure 
switched and the pack carriers swathed 
in mattress covers which camouflage 
them against the snow. 


Sometimes a German OP will hear 
the mule train or detect it in the 
half-light of dusk. Mortars crump and 
men and animals react alike, huddling 
together against the sheer rock walls. 
But the train keeps moving. 

If things are too hot and infantry- 
men worry that their position may be 
disclosed, a carrying party of dough- 
feet equipped with packboards meets 
the mules a few hundred yards from 
the company positions. 

Inevitably, there are mule casualties, 
and the chain of evacuation is much 
like that for a wounded human. The 
mule is taken to the division remount 
station and then carried back to an 
Italian veterinary hospital. A replace- 
ment mule from the pool is sent forward 
to take over. Every effort is made to 
save the wounded mule and only when 
there is no alternative is the animal 
slain. 


OR THE ITALIAN GI whose daily 

task is a dangerous trek to the fight- 
ing front, the American liaison men 
have only admiration. "The Italian 
soldier is a much misunderstood man,” 
said Lt. Wood. "I can’t say too much 
for them. Since July 4th when I took 
over this job, we’ve never had an AWOL. 
Each man makes a pet of his mule. I’ve 
seen an Italian plough through waist- 









deep drifts with two pails of water 
rather than force his mule to make the 
trip. They call the mule by his first 
name, clean his nose and ears, curry 
him and treat him like a baby. In the 
morning they even sing to their mule!” 

The mules, whom the mule skinners 
in black moments sometimes charge 
with not knowing there is a war going 
on, do not show much response to all 
this affection. 

If the skinner walks on the outside of 
the trail, likely as not his charge will 
bump him over a cliff. More than one 
attendant has been kicked squarely by 
a snow-cleated hoof. But the mule has 
one saving grace, he always remembers 
the road home. If the mule train be- 
comes lost, the animals will bring it 
in if given their head. 


The alternative to the mule is a man 
with a packboard. During the Anzio era 
one burly Canadian of the Special Serv- 
ice Force picked up a fallen mule’s 200- 

und pack and lugged it up front 

mself. It was a noble example but 
not many doughboys are eager to emu- 
late it. That’s why the lowly, lop-eared 
mule remains king of the infantryman’s 
animal empire. . 
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LAST WEEK... 





On the eastern front, the Rus- 
sians liberated four-fifths of 
Poland, threw pincers around 
Breslau and Poznan and drove 
to within less than 125 miles 
of Berlin. 


On the western front, the Ger- 
mans were pulling back to 
the starting point of their 
Ardennes drive; St. Vith-was 
recaptured, and a Nazi as- 
sault in northern Alsace was 
halted. 


On the Italian front, snow, 
frost, cold weather and rain 
restricted fighting to patrol 
skirmishes and artillery ex- 
changes. 


In London, the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment of Dr. Ivan Subasic, 
assured of British and Ameri- 
can support, appeared deter- 
mined to ignore its dismissal” 
by youthful King Peter. 


In Washington, President 
Roosevelt appointed former 
Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace Secretary of Commerce 
and caused a bitter Senate 
fight, capped by the dis- 
approval of the appointment 
by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. 


In the Far East, American in- 

fantrymen on Luzon captured 
Clark Field, and pushed to 
within 40 miles of Manila. In 
Burma, Allied convoys began 
rolling along the newly- 
opened Ledo-Burma Road. 































EUROPE 


Soviet ’’Berlin Express”’ 


The Red Army’s "Berlin Express” 
showed no signs of slowing down this 
week as it thundered across the rolling 
plains of Poland to within less than 125 
miles of Berlin. Neutral sources reported 
that floods of German refugees were 
pouring into the nation’s capital, panic- 
stricken by the fury of the Soviet drive. 

The German High Command admitted 
late in the week that there was no longer 
any fixed line on the eastern front and 
q hastened to withdraw reserves from the 

f relatively stable western front to slow 
down, if not halt, the Russian surge. 
But by week’s end the Berlin-bound 
Soviet commanders showed no signs of 
either slowing down or halting, as wit- 
ness: 

1, The Red Army advanced more than 
125 miles in less than a week and car- 
ried the fight to the heart of industrial 
German Silesia. 

2. The Russians threw pincers around 
and were fighting at the gates of two 
great cities—Poznan in western Poland 
and Breslau in German Silesia—both 
commanding direct routes to Berlin. 

3. More than four-fifths of Poland is 
now in the hands of the Soviet Army. 

4 4. East Prussia is completely sealed 

4 off and more than 200,000 Germans 
trapped by Marshal Konstantin Rokos- 
sovsky’s drive across East Prussia to 
the shores of Danzig Bay. 

5. Tilsit, Tannenberg, and Insterburg 

in East Prussia; Oppeln in German Si- 
lesia and Bromberg in Poland were en- 
gulfed by the Red Army tidal wave. 
__ 6. The Russians reached the last big 
natural obstacle before Berlin—the Oder 
River and were reported by the Ger- 
mans to have crossed it north and south 
of Breslau. 

7. Moscow announced that since the 
new offensive began over 295,000 Ger- 

mans were killed and 86,330 taken pris- 
oner on all fronts. Countless thousands 
have been by-passed by army groups 
. too busy to stop and mop them up. 

The guns of Moscow thundered loud 
i and long last week as Marshal Stalin 
issued a record number of 20 Orders 
of the Day on six successive nights. But 
by the end of the week Germany had 
its eyes and ears on other Soviet guns. 
Only these weren’t firing blanks. one 










PAGE SIX 


Poland On The Block 


Something like four-fifths of Poland 


has now been taken by the Red Army 
in its current offensive. With the free- 
ing of the country from its German con- 
queror, however, the future Poland has 
become each week more and more of 
an explosive international issue. On no 
other single problem is there such blunt 
disagreement between the USSR on the 
one hand, and Great Britain and the 
United States on the other. 
some of the reasons for this wide di- 
vergence of feeling: 


Here are 


1. Although the Allies have agreed to 


act as one in solving Europe’s problems, 
the Soviet Government has recognized 
the Lublin Provisional Government and 
is apparently proceeding to install it at : 
Warsaw. Great Britain and France have 
continued to recognize the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London. This is the same 
government which ceaselessly kept an 
underground going in Poland through- 
out the Nazi occupation and which or- 


The London Poles even charge that 
Belesaw Beirut, the acting president of 
the Lublin regime, has long been a Soviet 
citizen and even worked with the Soviet 
secret police for a time. Already there 
is much evidence that eastern Poland 
is being Sovietized. The big estates are 
being broken up and distributed to 
peasants. There has been considerable 
friction, and even bloodshed, between 
the Polish underground whose allegiance 
is to London and the Lublin Govern- 
ment—all of which points to the latent 
possibility of civil war. 

3. Poland’s eastern frontiers have al- 
ready been settled, which is contradic- 
tory to the policy favored by most of 
the United Nations, which was to leave 
questions of boundaries and populations 
to the peace conference. Many feel that 








if this keeps up, the fina] Peace 
ference will have little left to so. 
short, although no U. S. or Brit 
cial has said so, the Lublin Goye 
is represented in a good part q 
U. S. press as a puppet governy 
Moscow—which is a far cry fr 
"strong, independent Poland” ; 
Stalin has said he wanted. 
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Russia Holds Court 


The promised trials of Nazi Ger, 
war criminals may await the eng, 
war, but in the satellite countries 
by the Russians, the trials haye , 
begun. In Bulgaria two courts 
been in session and nearly 400 me 
of four former Bulgarian gover; 
have been brought before them gy 
The sweep and speed of these 
recently reported in Time magaziy 
no doubt that Russia would ¢ 
her authority. 

In Sofia, capital of the forme 
state, one court_has been sitting 
main hall of the University of 
a second in the large courtroom , 
Palace of Justice. Of the 400 agg 
some were pro-Fascist deputies in 
garia’s former governments, others 
high-placed ministers, royal cou 
and regents. Among those charged 
crimes against the Bulgarian , 
were three ex-premiers. The g 
listed were: signing the Three- 
Pact, sending Bulgarian armies ag 
Yugoslavia and Greece, declaring 
on Britain and the United States, 
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ng people’s rights and passing anti- 
itic laws. 
ior reports coming from Bulgaria 
clear that Russia was concerning 
if with governmental reform as 
as the trial of pro-Fascists. In Sofia 
Russians were now in power and ex- 
g it. If the average Bulgarian 
ted self-rule with the Nazi de- 
ure, he may have been disappointed. 
also he would have no doubt that 
Nazis and their stooges in his country 
d be well taken care of. 


AT HOME — 


hur Goes To Town 


ne looking at the well of the Sen- 
would never have suspected that 
unusual was going on. Only 
ut a third of the members were 
nt, and they belonged to the Sen- 
minority. The president of the Sen- 
paid little attention. He even step- 
down during the proceedings. The 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
Committee was absent during 
t of the speech, and when he did 
ar he paid little attention to the 
er, who was the senior Senator 
Michigan, Arthur Vandenberg. 
ut dull as the scene looked, just 
t every columnist, editorial writer 
political commentator was to agree 
Senator Vandenberg was making 
ry. A former isolationist, a jeader 
he anti-interventionist bloc in the 


HERNYAKHOVSKY 
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. FREDERICK COOLIDGE Crawford of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has got himself in 
trouble. President of Thompson Pro- 
ducts, Inc., which manufactures air- 
craft and automotive valves, pistons 
and bearings, and former president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Mr. Crawford came overseas 
with a group of five other topflight 
industrialists to tour the western front 


L France 
was to obtain a first-hand picture of 
the American soldier’s performance in 
the field and his production needs back 


. for which he’ has 
been soundly rebuked by periodicals 
ranging from the New York Herald 
Tribune to the New Republic. 


. * > 


WHAT STARTED THE national! howl 
were such statements as these: that 
France had been prosperous under the 
Nazis ("I had been told France had 
suffered economically under German 
occupation ...I saw fat horses draw- 
ing farm wagons, many with rubber 
tires. We went to the Ritz Hotel... 
the big brass doorknobs and all the 
decorations were there .. .”); that 
collaborationists were not necessarily 
quislings, but merely industrialists who 
"expanded their production for the 
Germans”; that the underground was 
largely made up of Communists, young 








people and characters from the under- 
world who robbed ten peaceful French 
families for every train they blew up; 
that the French prospered so much 
under the Germans that they did -not 
want to be liberated, and that the 
American invasion was greeted with 
"a cold shoulder.” 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE, referring to 
Mr. Crawford as an "innocent abroad,” 
recalled that "we used to have Ameri- 
cans who applauded Mussolini because 
he ran trains on time ... Now we have 
Mr. Crawford who believes France is 
a land of luxury because the Ritz 
Hotel . . . still has its big brass door- 
knobs.” Other newspapers, including 
PM, wondered just what sort of people 
Mr. Crawford had been talking to dur- 
ing his ten days. Said PM, editorially: 
*“One must conclude that whatever 
stories Crawford brought back from 
Europe, he heard from Europeans who 
really did prosper under Nazi rule and 
who today are still free to walk around 
and gossip about their good fortune 
. . . It is unfortunate that it takes a 


= sensitive palate to 


between 
the taste of wine in a Patriot’s glass 
and in the glass of a Fascist.” 


. . * 


FOR GIVING MESSAGES to America, 
soldiers are more reliable. Many months 
in France—or in Italy and Sicily, for 
that matter—have equipped them to 
see Europe without the use of rosy- 
colored glasses. Instead of drinking 
— in the salons of the well-to-do, 
whether of Fascist sympathy or other- 
wise, they have conducted their re- 
searches in more winesh 
Instead of seeing Paris through the 
lobby of the Ritz Hotel—which was 
formerly a German headquarters in 
Paris and ought to keep its brass door- 
knobs polished—they have seen France 
all along their convoy route to Ger- 
many. On the Riviera, once a choice 
resort area for summer tourists, they 
were welcomed loudly and discovered 
food was so scarce that C rations were 
a luxury. From the beaches north to 
Strasbourg, the 7th Army’s route was 
lined by cheering civilians, not merely 
for the first wave of troops but for 
those who passed during the next two 
weeks. For soldiers, there’s never been 
any doubt that the ordinary French- 
man was delighted to see them. Soldiers 
are not apt to meet and talk on easy 
terms with the extraordinary French- 
men, whom the war has touched lightly, 
who "expanded their production for the 
Germans” and who apparently provided 
Mr. Crawford with most of his infor- 
mation. : —M. L. 








Senate, the gentleman from Michigan 
was now advocating a strong U. S. for- 
eign policy of international cooperation. 
Senator Vandenberg wanted: 

1. An immediate alliance between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and 
China to guarantee the permanent dis- 
armament of Germany and Japan. 

2. A provision that the United States 
could use its military power to enforce 
its terms without specific authorization 
from Congress each time. , 

3. An international understanding that 
frontiers now being made are temporary 
and subject to postwar revisions. 

4. A plain Allied statement to Ger- 
many and Japan that the longer they 
fight the tougher the peace terms will 
be 


Every school boy knows that the 
President of the United States must 
submit all foreign treaties to the Sen- 
ate, which must then approve them by 
a two-thirds majority. Uncertainty 
over what the Senate might do has often 
weakened the position of Presidents in 
dealing with foreign powers. What the 
Vandenberg speech meant was that the 
Senate was now much more likely to 
give its two-thirds consent to any 
strong foreign policy the President might 
follow. 

Typical comment on the Vandenberg 
speech was that of the New Republic: 
"Quite possibly historians a quarter of a 
century from now may say that the 
speech of Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
... Marked a turning point in world af- 
fairs.” 

The speech was, indeed, widely hailed 
as stréngthening the President’s hand in 
the forthcoming Big Three conference 
between himself, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin. With two- 
thirds of the Senate solidly behind him, 
President Roosevelt could then follow 
at that conference the strong, firm 
policy he has been represented for so 
long as wanting to follow. 


Free But Not Easy 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has long considered itself a watchdog 
of civil freedom. Besides interesting itself 
continually in such recurrent questions 
as freedom of speech, of press and of 
assembly, it produces yearly a summary 
of how constitutional rights are faring. 

Often, during times of war, some civil 
liberties are curtailed. Last year, how- 
ever, according to the latest American 
Civil Liberties Union report, the nation 
enjoyed more civil liberties than ever 
before in its history. There was no hint 
of curtailment of freedom of speech or 
press. The only big case of alleged se- 
dition to hit the courts was the Nazi 
conspiracy trial in Washington—and that 
collapsed. The order segregating West 
Coast Japanese-Americans into reloca- 
tion centers was countermanded. The 
country felt itself so strong that the 
citizenship of Bundists was even upheld 
by a high court decision in Chicago. 
Summed up the ACLU report: 

”The issues of freedom of speech and 
press arising out of the war have been 


remarkably few. Freedom of opinion, 
criticism and dissent marked all public 
debate.” 


White House Reader 


Among the unsung heroes of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is one George J. Maurer, 
a balding, 36-year-old clerk whose main 
job is to read to Congress what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt writes. The bell-like tones 
of Maurer’s voice have been soothing and 
informative to Congressmen ever since 
he came to the White House in 1939. 
Since FDR is a specific writer with a 
penchant for long Congressional mes- 
Sages, reader Maurer has a tough time 
keeping his tonsils oiled. 

When he reads, as he did on the 
recent budget message, he keeps one eye 
on the script and the other on the boys 
out front. If they seem restless, he de- 
letes what he thinks are the dull parts. 
That power of censorship is not as im- 
portant as it sounds, however, since 
every Congressman has a copy of each 
message on his desk, and, added the 
5,000-dollar-per-year reader, "I have 
learned that they prefer to study the 
documents at their leisure. All they want 
from me is the general idea.” 


”*Thank You, Franklin” 


Every once in a while in the past few 
years some newspapermen have asked 
what Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, the 
famous Antarctic explorer, was doing in 
the war. They got no answer. Last week 
the mystery was solved when the Admiral 
appeared at the White House to receive 
a Legion of Merit award from President 
Roosevelt. It seems that he’s been spend- 
ing his time charting islands in the Pa- 
cific and laying out time-saving air 
routes to the South Seas. Said the Presi- 
dent: "You certainly deserve it, Dick.” 
Answered the Admiral: "Of course, I 
don’t deserve it, but I like it just the 
same. Thank you, Franklin.” 


FAR EAST 


Highway To History 


Somewhere along a newly-built road 
that winds in crazy curves through 
northern Burma, a huge convoy of war 
material, much of it manned by Amer- 
ican drivers, is rolling along toward 
China. In recent weeks new fleets of 
American trucks have been waiting west 
of the Himalayas for the starting signal. 
Far to the east, British, Chinese and 
American soldiers have cleared the little 
men of Japan out of the jungles of 
north Burma and western China and 
have flashed the green light. 

For the first time in history a road 
convoy will be making the crossing from 
India to China, thanks to the valiant, 
back-breaking efforts of American en- 
gineers and Chinese coolies in opening 
the 1,800-mile life line to China. The 
term life line is used with reservation, 


because China has survived without that 
life line for two and a half years. It has 
survived because Allied planes have flown 
the Hump from India to China carry- 
ing up to a total of 37,000 tons of sup- 
plies monthly. No more than 20,000 tons 
ever went overland over the old Burma 
Road in any single month. 

The new road starts at Ledo, a rail- 
head in eastern India, bulges first over 
the foothills of the Himalayas, then 
moves down through 100 miles of ter- 
rible jungles across the 3,000 to 5,000- 
foct Naga Hills. It turns down the 
Hukawng-Mogaung Valley system, where 
it stretches for mile after mile in an 
almost straight line through black 
jungle growth to Myitkyina and Bhamo, 
then east to the China-Burma border 
approximately 50 miles south of Lung- 
ling, and on to Kunming. The old Burma 
Road went from Rangoon through Man- 
dalay and Lashio to Kunming. 


On To Manila ~ 


Apparently the Japs have changed 
their tactics. Instead of fighting sav- 
agely in a do-or-die—generally die— 
manner to defend every inch of their 
ill-gotten territory, they have apparently 
decided to regard some places as unten- 
able and retire. Two campaigns in the 
Far East last week lent substance to 
this theory, one in Burma, the other on 
Luzon. 

In Burma, not only was the Ledo Road 
leading to the interior of China finally 
cleared, but further south amphibious 
landings brought British troops 100 miles 
down the Burma coast from Akyab to- 
ward Rangoon. At the same time, the 
campaign to take Mandalay from the 
north was in full swing. 

The battle to reconquer Burma was 
on. It promised to be a drawn-out affair, 
despite the fact that the Japs are re- 
ported to have no more than six divisions 
there, with no prospects of replacements, 
and cut off from supplies except over 
a long, tenuous route from Thailand. 

What happened on Luzon was more 
puzzling. Every spokesman at Tokyo 
kept insisting that Luzon’s loss would 
be critical for Japan—and still the forces 
of General Douglas MacArthur kept on 
advancing down the central Luzon plain 
toward Manila. The Japs fought, but 
even as Clark Field, most important air 
base in the entire archipelago, was re- 
captured, the Japs did not offer strong 
resistance. There were an estimated 
nine enemy divisions on the island, but 
they were reported scattered, with three 
in the south, three in the north and the 
remaining elements in the center. 

Whether the Japs would emulate Mac- 
Arthur’s strategy of three years ago and 
retreat to Bataan and Corregidor no one 
could guess. But one thing seemed cer- 
tain. If they were going to fight for 
Manila, the time was at hand. The 
Americans were now within 40 miles of 
the Philippine capital. 
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MEDAL OF HONOR 


By A Staff Writer 
HEADQUARTERS, MTOUSA 


N APRIL, 1862, four Union sergeants 

and two privates captured a Confed- 
erate railroad train at Big Shanty, Ga. 
They failed in the dramatic attempt 
to run it north through the lines, but 
their daring was rewarded by President 
Lincoln. The men’ were the first re- 
cipients of what is tuday the highest 
military honor given to American sol- 
diers, sailors and marines by their coun- 
try—the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
awarded for "conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity at risk of life, above and 
beyond the call of duty, in action in- 
volving actual conflict.” 

Those six train stealers have since 
been joined by more than 2,000 other 
heroes. 

In this war, the Medal of Honor has 
been awarded to 135 men, 45 of whom 
performed their feats of gallantry on 
Mediterranean battlefields. This is 
more than half of the Army’s total of 
80. The Navy’s Medal of Honor has gone 
to 55 sailors, coast guardsmen and 
marines, most of them earning their 
decorations at Pearl Harbor and in the 
early, desperate days of fighting in the 
South Pacific. 

In the 20 months of the last war, the 
somber-looking decoration was pre- 
sented to 121 men, including the un- 
known soldiers of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium 
and Rumania, as well as such figures as 
the famous Cpl. (later Sergeant; in 
this war Major) Alvin C. York and the 
American ace, Eddie Rickenbacker. 


EITHER FIGURES nor names, how- 

ever, are a true measuring stick 
of what the Congressional Medal of 
Honor stands for. It is human nature 
that those who pay the supreme price 
—as Lincoln said, "the last full measure 
of devotion”—in their act of heroism 
are the first to be forgotten. 

Nor has the decoration itself always 
carried its present honor and import- 
ance. Late in the Civil War the medal 
was used as bait to prevent desertion. 
In 1863, when the 27th Regiment of 
Maine Volunteers defending Washing- 
ton threatened mass desertion, every 
soldier who stayed at his post was 
promised a Medal of Honor. Of the 864 
men in the regiment only 309 volun- 
teered to stay, but eventually everybody 
in the outfit got it. In 1917 these awards 
were withdrawn by Congress as illegal, 
as were the medals given to ”Buffalo 
Bill” Cody and Dr. Mary Walker, a sur- 
geon with the Union Army who had 
not only been the only woman ever to 
hold the decoration, even temporarily, 
but had also received Congressional] 
permission to wear pants in Wash- 
ington. 


HE MEDAL itself has been changea 

once and the ribbon twice. The orig- 
ina! Resolution of Congress, July 12, 
1862, authorized a decoration to be pre- 
sented "in the name of Congress, to 
such noncommissioned officers and 
privates as shall most distinguish them- 
selves by their gallantry in action and 
other soldier-like qualities” during the 
Civil War. A subsequent amendment 
provided that officers might also re- 
ceive the medal, and "other soldier-like 
qualities” was removed from the quali- 
fications. 

Congress authorized the medal to be 
a dark bronze, five-pointed star, con- 
taining a crown of laurel and oak and 
34 stars, the number of states at that 
time. Minerva, personifying the United 
States, was superimposed on the medal, 
with her right hand holding a shield 
blazoned with American arms. She was 
shown repulsing Discord, represented 
by snakes. All this was suspended from 
a clasp of crossed cannons, balls, sword 
and the American eagle. 

At first the ribbon was almost a 
replica of the American flag but without 
tr : stars in the blue field. Later it was 
changed to a combination of red, blue 
and white stripes similar in makeup to 
today’s DSC ribbon. 


HE PRESENT Medal of Honor and 
ribbon dates from April 23, 1904, and 
Was designed by Maj. Gen. George L. 
Gillespie. The star is gold in appear- 
ance surrounded by a green laurel 
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wreath. The medal is suspended from 
a bar inscribed "Valor” surmounted by 
an eagle. In the center of the star, 
Minerva’s head is surrounded by the 
words "United States of America.” The 
ribbon is blue with 13 tiny white stars 
and is identical to the Navy’s ribbon. 
The Navy’s Medal of Honor looks very 
much like the Army’s original design, 
so it would seem that the two forces 
did some igterchanging of ideas. The 
nautical touch is added by replacing 
the eagle and crossed cannons with 
an anchor as the device by which the 
medal is attached to the ribbon. 
Requirements for the decoration are, 
roughly, the same for both Army and 
Navy, except that the Army’s Medal 
is given only for action under combat 
while the Navy version may be won 
either for action in combat or “in line 
of his profession.” In both cases only 
the highest reviewing authorities, the 
respective Army or Navy Boards of 
Decorations sitting in Washington, can 
approve the decoration. Only one other 
service award, the Distinguished Service 





Medal, has to be approved by those 
high bodies. 


LTHOUGH the Mediterranean 
Theater has by far the largest per- 
centage of Medal of Honor winners, 
only a small number of those "put in” 
for it have been approved, says Lt. Guy 
Brun of the Awards and Decorations 
Section of the MTOUSA Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. The recommendation must 
go through three review boards—divi- 
sion, army and theater—before réaching 
Washington. «+ 
The recommendation, except in a few 


cases, must be accompanied by affida-- 


vits of eye witnesses; this is the only 


‘medal which requires more than ”per- 


sonal knowledge” of the act of bravery. 
The writing of the citation must con- 
form to set regulations, but the often- 
expressed fear that "the citation is 
half the battle” is unfounded, accord- 
ing to T-3 Milton C. Kershner, who has 
re-written most of them when they 
come to MTOUSA so that the Washing- 
ton board would not be upset by a mis- 
placed comma, 

As to what separates a Medal of Honor 


deed from a DSC act of "extraordi 
heroism in action”—it is not en 
evident in the stiff military phr 
of the qualifications for eacl. Lt. Brug 
defined the Medal of Honor’s ”. . . be. 
yond the call of duty” as meaning that 
the act calls for more initiative thay 
the DSC. In other words, a man who 
is on a hill and holds it against territig 
odds is a potential DSC, but a man wh» 
on his own hook takes a hill againg 
terrific odds and thereby saves a situa. 
tion is a potential Medal of Honor herg, 
Both acts are those of brave men but 
one is more positive than the other, 
and the result obtained is more tangible, 
The discussion is academic, of course, 
Men in battle do what they do with 
no thought in mind of what medal they 
may get out of it. The fact remains 
however, that in this theater there are 
20 DSC winners for every Medal of 
Honor recipient. 


‘T Ripure AND rewards for a Medal 

of Honor man begin soon after the 
recommendation is on its way " 
higher headquarters.” He is taken out 
of the line and sent back to a rest ares 
-—that is a well-deserved reward, but 
it also insures his presence at the 
ceremony. Going through channels it 
is normally about two months before 
the decoration will be finaily approved 
or disapproved and in that time much 
can happen to a man in combat. 

All Medal of Honor men are now being 
sent home immediately after the cere- 
mony and usually by air—that is an- 
other reward no one begrudges them, 
the theory being that they’ve done 
plenty to deserve it. Infantry heroes, 
-after a swing at being feted and fur- 
loughed, usually end up as instructors 
in training camps. 

In addition to all his other honors, 
a Medal of Honor winner, if he be an 
enlisted man, is entitled to two dollars 
per month on top of his pay as long 
as he is in the service. If he is an 
officer he doesn’t get any additional 
pay; that being one of the hardships 
of rank. 

However—and this should give cheer 
to all heroes—Section 1121 of the mill- 
tary law of the United States says: 

"Any person who serves honorably 
and left the service with an honorable 
discharge, and who receives the Medal 
of Honor, may make application for 
enroliment on the Medal of Honor roll, 
providing he is over 65 years of age; 
and if approved he will receive ten 
dollars per month for life. This is not 
an automatic pension and must be ap- 
plied for. 

”In the event any person is awarded 
two Medals of Honor he is entitled 
(only) to one pension of ten dollars.” 

It may be noted here that no one 
has ever won the Medal of Honor twice. 


"THERE ARE numerous misconceptions 
about the nation’s highest award. 
The medal is not entitled to a salute 
and the wearer is not immune to sub- 
sequent Army punishment. T-Sgt 
nr E. *"Commando” Kelly proved 
that. 

Contrary to popular belief, the first 
Medal of Honor man in this war wai 
not Capt. Colin P. Kelly. It went, post 
humously, to Lt. Alexander R. Nininget 
of the 57th Infantry, Philippine Scouts. 
Capt. Kelly received, posthumously, the 
DSC for his sinking of a Japanese wal 
ship. 

And while it is still called the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, Congress 
actually has nothing to do with the 
award except that it may initiate legis- 
lation for a Medal of Honor, as it did 
in 1927 for Charles A. Lindbergh’s NeW 
York to Paris flight. 

And finally, to debunk the notion that 
only the young are heroes, are the 
figures on the first 120 Medal of Honor 
winnets in this war. More than ha 
were’ "too old to fight” by prevailing 
draft standards. Only 13 were undef 
24 and only five too young to vote. The 
average age is 32. 

Cited for his defense of the Philip- 
pines, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 63, i 
the oldest to receive the Congressional 
Medal. One of the oldest to die it 
action was Pvt. Nicholas Minue, 44, 4 
veteran of the first World War, wh? 
charged a machine gun nest in Tunisia, 
killing 10 men before falling himself. 
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C/O Postmaster, 
New York, N.Y. | 3 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Writer 


HE NOTATION—’Moved. Left no 

address.”—written on the letters of 
men who have been AWOL from their 
outfits for more than 15 days is per- 
haps more tactful than Army authori- 
ties would like to see. But the Army’s 
postal system is governed by civil; not 
military, postal laws and they are de- 
signed to assure delivery of the mail 


from sender to addressee whether he- 


be in, out, or a fugitive from the Army. 

Actually, the Army Postal Service is 
an extension of the domestic postal 
service, making MTOUSA’s American 
Postal Division more or less an over- 
sized substation of the New York City 
Post Office. However, since it is run 
by the Army, the normal postal regu- 
lations must necessarily be augmented 
by Army regulations, but the postal 
procedure is just about the same as at 
any post office in the States. 

In a nutshell, explained Col. A. G. 
Lagace, the theater’s chief postal offi- 
cer, this means that a soldier can right- 
fully expect the same high degree of 
reliability in getting his mail as if he 
were a civilian. And if he isn’t getting 
all his mail, he has the same right to 
howl as he did when he was a plain 
mister and the colonel was a postal 
inspector in New York City and a plain 
mister, too. 


ON’T GO through channels with 
your complaints, the colonel asks, 
just send a letter straight to the Chief 
Postal Officer, MTOUSA, APO 512, U. 8. 
Army. Be sure and give full details; 
after all, if you haven’t been getting 
any letters from. your girl, remember 
that it might just be she hasn’t been 
writing you. 
This desire to satisfy is not new and 
hot just talk. Most postal officers and 


many of the Joes in the 97 APOs 
throughout theater are en by 
profession. them the an "the 


mails must get through” is not. some- 
thing they picked up at the movies. 
owever, as Army en overseas 
they have discovered it is much more 
difficult to fulfill that aim. 
Not only the complaining but also 
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Your Army Mailman 
Gives The 


To A Few Questions 


Answers 


the curious plague them with questions. 
Here are some of them. 


HAT IS THE system behind the 

numbering of the APOs? This was 
once 2, military secret because the sys- 
tem revealed the type of organization. 
Each infantry division had the same 
APO as the number of its unit. The 
ist Infantry Division, therefore, had 
APO 1. All armored divisions worked on 
the same system, starting with APO 
251 for the Ist Armored Division.-The 
secret was obvious and so now there 
is no system at all. 

Each theater today has a group of 
numbers ”on the shelf” and when a 
new APO is started—such as occurred 
recently in Athens—a number is just 
taken off the shelf. But there is little 
likelihood that APOs already assigned 
under the system will be changed at 
this time. : : 

For some months there has been a 
de-emphasizing of APO numbers. Units 
may be hundreds of miles from their 
permanent APOs. Under such condi- 
tions back in North Africa, a unit 
would be assigned a new APO, the one 
nearest it. Quite a few outfits had as 
many as five or six APOs and the mail 
went through all of them, catching 
up with the outfit months later. 

Today, thanks to up-to-date reports 
of locations, base post office clerks 
are able to route the unit mail—pre- 
sorted in New York—direct to the APO 
currently servicing your outfit. In other 
words, the system has been stream- 
lined so that your nearest APO is in 
the mail man’s head, not on your let- 
ter. Your permanent APO is primarily 
a guide for the sorters in New York 
to determine for which theater the 
mail is destined. The main job there 
is to separate the mail according to 
units; some 20,000 separations are made 
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of mail destined for all theaters serv- 
iced by the New York Post Office. 


OES A GENERAL’S mail get pref- 

erential treatment? Not in the 
APOs, it doesn’t. In the transport of 
mail, official WD letters have top pri- 
ority, V-mail film is second, then air- 
mail, then first class "surface mail,” 
then the other classes of mail. Some- 
times airmail has to be sent by ship, 
sometimes ship mail can be sent by 
air, as was the case during August and 
September last year. 

Only in one case does mail for a 
certain unit get preferential treatment 
over the mail of other outfits. Letters 
addressed to the 2628 Hospital Section 
receive special handling; this is mail 
for hospitalized men only. Some 35,000 
letters from home for the sick and 
wounded come into the Central Di- 
rectory Service daily, where they are 
re-addressed to the men in the various 
hospitals throughout the theater. This 
indirect forwarding system is neces- 
sary because of the constant shifting 
of the wounded. 


O WE GET more letters than we 

write? Yes. Figures for 1944 show 
that incoming and outgoing V-mail was 
just about equal, but the folks are out- 
writing you 3-2 on airmail and free 
mail. The figures: V-mail incoming— 
75,565,107; outgoing—72,875,077; airmail 
in—238,842,550; out—164,746,950; sur- 
face mail in—67,439,600; out—20,557,500. 
Total: in—381,847,257; out—258,179,527. 


S IT TRUE that much mail has been 

stolen or lost? There has never been 
a case of embezzlement recorded in 
this theater, according to Col. Lagace. 
Bonded clerks who handle stamps and 
money occasionally come up _ short 
through miscount or through the ac- 
ceptance of counterfeit money. They 
make up their losses from their own 
pockets 


Mail vans are locked and mail trucks 
have an armed guard. Registered mail 
sacks and pouches have a numbered 
rotary lock, and other mail sacks have 
ordinary punch locks. All the precau- 
tions exercised by the domestic mail 
service are carried out in the theater. 
Only after the unit mail orderly picks 
up his sacks is the mail without these 
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protecting devices, but the orderly him- 
self is generally a zealous bulldog in 
this respect. However, there has been at 
least one robbery in recent months 
while the mail orderly was on his way 
back to his outfit. 

At the other end, the New York Post 
Office has denied rumors that many 
Christmas packages did not reach the 
men overseas because of theft by postal 
employees. 

"Of the thousands and thousands of 
such workers this year, only ten people 
were arrested, four of them women, 
for becoming too curious about the 
packages,” said James J. Doran, Post 
Office Inspector-in-charge. Last year 
19 arrests were made. The War Depart- 
ment announced that 90 percent of 
the 62,000,000 Christmas packages were 
delivered before Christmas Day. 
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How ABOUT liquor being sent 
through the mails? The law— 
civil, not military, remember—says that 
liquor cannot be sent through the 
mails. Offenders are liable to a warn- 
ing, a fine, or imprisonment. If the 
liquor is discovered, the law states that 
it should be confiscated and destroyed. 
From all available evidence, the spirit 
of the law is being carried out in this 
theater. 


HY DO WE have to put the name 
and address on the outside as well 
as on the face of a V-mail letter? Be- 
cause it aids in the separation of the 
V-mail by States, the first step in 
processing them for filming, accord- 
ing to Lt. Edward W. Lawlor, V-mail 
officer at the 2nd Base Post Office. 
As to why the V-mail must be signed 
by the censor both inside and out, 
there seems to be little reason for it 
other than as a double check and be- 
cause a few V-mails must be sent ‘in 
their original. form. These are "nixes” 
—V-mails unfit to be photographed be- 
cause of illegible writing, smears, mu- 
tilation or because they contain en- 
closures. Lt. Lawlor stressed the need 
for using the official V-mail form; 
home-made varieties sometimes aren’t 
the correct size. 


Wi USE airmail stamps on V- 
mail? V-mail microfilm goes to 
one of three V-mail stations in the 
States—New York, Chicago or San 
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cisco—to be reprocessed. An air- 
stamp means the V-mail will fly 
‘ one of these stations to your 
home; otherwise, it will go by surface 
rier. Thus, airmail V-mail is espe- 
y good for letters headed, say, 
gor Texas. 
{ In addition, airmail V-mail gets 
preferential treatment at the V-mail 
‘station here, being photographed first, 
with the slug “airmail” at the start of 
the roll. However, during normal op- 
erations all V-mail reaching the sta- 
tion one day will be on its way the 
next. Average outgoing production is 
100,000 letters a day; airmail V-mail is 
running about one and one-half per- 
cent of this total. 


N WRITING to another soldier, 

when should I use ”U. S. Army” in- 
stead of "Postmaster” and the city? 
When his address is in care of the 
Postmaster, New York, use "U.S. Army,” 
since he is-in this or an adjacent 
theater, and the mail can be sent di- 
rectly. If his mail is in care of the 
San Francisco Postmaster or another, 
use it, since there have as yet been no 
direct mail routes established from 
here to those theaters. 


HY DOES my mail take so long to 

get here? That’s the 64 dollar 
one. Weather is an important factor 
right now. V-mail flies first, remember 
that. Even in good weather, only 98 
percent of the airmail makes it by air, 
according to New York Post Office fi- 
gures. Insufficient address is another 
big excuse for delay; make sure every- 
one knows about any change of your 
address. Also, the tactical situation has 
to be taken into consideration. 

An extremely high degree of relia- 
bility in delivery is guaranteed; speed 
cannot be. "But remember, there is 
never any letup in the desire or effort 
to get the mail to you,” said Col. C. W. 
Christenberry, acting Adjutant Gen- 
eral of MTOUSA. 


F ANYONE has any doubt about the 
desire of the postal people to see 
that the mail gets to you, he should 
be shown the Central Postal Directory 


unit, working in what was once the 
royal stables at Santa Maria, near 
Caserta. Here, on file, are the mailing 
addresses of more than 95 percent of 
American soldiers in the theater. The 
unit battles constantly to bring it up to 
the minute, but the constant change- 
over of personnel in the theater will 
always be a bit ahead of them. 

Th®re are several different types of 
card index systems and together they 
total over 3,500,000 cards to be 
handled by a staff of eight officers, 
81 Wacs and 307 men, 65 percent of 
whom are limited service. 

Last year the directory staff, headed 
by Maj. Sol Gershon of Flushing, N. Y., 
handled more than 37,000,000 pieces of 
wrongly-addressed mail, tracking down 
correct addresses and then sending 
them on. 


O THE DIRECTORY come letters 

addressed to Santa Claus and Hit- 
ler, letters without any address, and 
change-in-mailing address cards with- 
out any name. No letter has a clean 
face; it is marked "no record,” “mis- 
directed,” MIA,” "KIA” or "’returned 
to U. 8.” If the directory personnel 
can’t find the proper address on the 
first try, because of incomplete rec- 
ords, they try again every 15 days for 
60 days. Only after that, if still un- 
forwardable, is the mail returned to 
the sender or to the dead letter office. 

Girls like T-4 Lillian M. Darcy of 
New Haven, Conn., T-4 Norma Lillick 
of Cincinnati and T-5 Claudia Rinaldi 
of Los Angeles sometimes spend many 
an hour hunting down an address on 
the barest of clues. Another section ex- 
amines a "tough one” to see if per- 
haps it doesn’t belong to someone in 
another theater. 

They fight inaccuracy, these peo- 
ple. To match a man’s name on a let- 
ter with the correct name in the file 
is the first objective. Letters come in 
with nicknames, with names inverted 
or mispelled, names without middle in- 
itials ("if you haven’t got one, the 
Army gives you three: NMI”). Some 
names have been legally changed, 
either by the courts or by marriage. 
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More than 100 Italian girls prepare your V-mail 


— SY SALTS ee ‘ 
for photographing. 


Miss Pierina Gervasio, above, is one of them. 


ERHAPS you think you’ve got an 

uncommon name. Well, you might 
expect that there are 15,000 Smiths 
and 10,000 Williams in the theater, 
but did you know there are 64 Wil- 
liam Carters and ten Stanley Kozlow- 
skis? 

According to a phonetic filing sys- 
tem devised by Miss Lillick, the name 
Pfeiffer can also be spelled: Pfeifer, 
Pfeffer, Pfefer, Phifer, Pheiffer, Pfie- 
fer, Pfieffer, Pfifer, Pifer, Piffer, Pif- 
her. And there are over 200 other names 
which can be spelled two or more ways 
and be correct. That is, there are guys 
js the theater who use those spell- 

gs. 

The moral, of course, is: please in- 


clude your serial number in your ad- 
dress. ‘ 

The same type of problems arise at 
the V-Mail station. Some letters come 
in addressed to one girl on the in- 
side, another girl on the outside. Oth- 
ers come in, properly addressed and 
censored but without the trace of a 
message. Sorry, gentlemen, invisible 
ink won’t photograph. 

In all their dealings, the Directory 
service usually has found the GI to 
be honest. But once they had a watch 
engraved with a last name as the only 
clue. A check in the files showed that 
17 men had this name and they were 
duly queried. All 17 replied they were 
expecting the watch! 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


AMMY IS going home. The cable 

from International News Pictures 
came in last week. Proceed to the 
United States and then take over a 
new assignment in the Pacific, it com- 
manded. Sammy was unhappy. ”I wish 
I could stay, damn it.” Why? "I just 
like it here.” The remarkable thing was 
that he meant it. 

Officially Mr. Samuel Goldstein—but 
"Sammy” to everyone from Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to the buck private up 
forward—he has been one of the most 
faithful civilian chroniclers of 5th Army 
activities and one of the best known 
among GIs. Since he came to Italy 
at the fall of Caserta he has snapped 
more than 7,000 pictures. There were 
earlier chapters in England and North 
Africa (Sammy was the 11th accredited 
U. S. correspondent to come overseas in 
this war) but Italy was home. 

Sammy liked it up forward. Since 
August he hadn’t left the Army area, 
even for the civilian correspondent’s 
traditional quick trip to Rome. 

After he’s gone home the "Sammy” 
legends will be Jegion, but the most 
popular probably will continue to tell 
of a chaplain who was baptizing several 
converts in the Tyrrhenian at Anzio. 
Sammy, there to lend the event pictorial 
immortality, was a second late snapping 
the immersion. Promptly he asked that 
the gasping GI be ducked again and the 
chaplain complied. ”"Once for God and 
twice for Sammy,” murmured Associ- 
ated Press correspondent Ken Dixon 
as the shutter clicked. 


UOTING one satisfied customer: 

"After six months of soaking GI 
biscuits in coffee so I could eat ’em, it 
will sure feel good to chew meat and 
regular food again.” M-Sgt. Aubrey L. 
Williams of Baton Rouge, La., was the 
customer and he fondled a spanking 
new set of uppers. "These fellows de- 
serve a lot of credit.” The fellows were 
men of the 22nd TAC prosthetic labor- 
atory. Like lots of other units which 
spring up from actual need, the lab 
means hours taken from relaxation, 
but Capt. Julius C. Robbins of Phila- 
delphia and his GIs work on just the 
same. They’ve made more than 60 den- 
tures so far. Some of the men, like 
Cpl. Eugene Peters of Los Angeles, were 
dental technicians in civilian life. 
Others, such as Cpl. Glenn Hodgson 
of Merrill, Wis., and Sgt. Gerald Zeliff of 
Montville, N. J., are getting a first taste 
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For 
Mother 


DENTAL TECHNICIANS have 
their own peculiar sense of humor. 
There is Sgt. Don Ferris of Port- 
land, Ore., who has a new version 
of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. Cheer- 
fully he has saved the most hideous 
molars extracted from aching GI 
jaws and fitted them on a bridge. 
In gay moods, he inserts it into his 
mouth and proceeds to scare hell 
out of everyone in the vicinity. 
But dental technicians have their 
romantic side, too. Sgt. Ferris 
worked five handsome wisdom 
teeth into a bridge. I’m going to 
inscribe I-T-A-L-Y¥Y on the teeth 
and make it into a clip for my 
wife,” he confided. There was a 
moment of worried silence. "Maybe 
she wouldn’t appreciate it, though. 
Women are funny. I guess I’d bet- 
ter send it to my mother. Mother,” 
he added quickly, "is a dentist.” 











of full-time dencai work. Their theory 
is that even if there are no ratings 
ahead, making teeth for toothless Gis is 
a job worth doing. It’s a reassuring 
ween which doesn’t pop up too 
often. 


T. MAURICIO ARAGON of Avandale, 
Ariz., was very polite but very firm. 

In his soft Spanish accent he told the 
CO that he appreciated his Bronze 
Star very much but he would be happier 
if the citation did not read Posthumous 


Award.” ”When the shrapnel hit my 
wrist on Hill 499 I told the platoon 
sergeant I was going to the hospital,” 
he related. The story went to the 349th 
Infantry Regimental Headquarters. 
They were a little reluctant until field- 
commissioned Lt. Aragon appeared to 
convince one and all that the report of 
his death was slightly exaggerated. 
Then the citation was amended and 
now everyone is happy. 


HEY call it "The Jersey Bounce,” 

the rhythm that really counts, and 
the musician who composed it is 
S-Sgt. Robert C. Plater of the 92nd 
Infantry Division. We’d anticipated a 
little difficulty in understanding a 
swing musician’s vocabulary but Sgt. 
Plater saved the day. "When I’m talk- 
ing dry so long round the cats I talk 
jive, but not to .” he said. Jersey 
Bounce, he exp: ed, is the only Plater 
number which ever made the Hit 
Parade. It came naturally—he’s from 
Newark and it was written in a tempo 
then popular in Jersey known as 
bounce. Hence Jersey Bounce, which 
brought in some 5,000 dollars before 
he sold his rights upon entering the 
Army. 

Sgt. Plater isn’t any newcqmer to the 
field of music. When he was a boy 
his Dad gave him a saxophone for 
Christmas. "He told me to learn how 
to play it ’cause-I was going to be a 
musician,” Sgt. Plater explained. It 
was as simple as all that and since 
then he’s played all over the country 
with Tiny Bradshaw and the Savoy 
Dictators. "Sure was a thrill playing 
in the Savoy Ballroom,” he reminisced. 
In the Army he was assigned to the 
92nd Division band, which features his 
sax, clarinet and flute. Mostly he just 
arranges now, although he’s written 
two new tunes—Dry Run and Manning 
Special. He also arranged an Italian 
Song he thinks will be a hit back 
home. "It’s somepin’ about not lovin’,” 
he explained. Right now Sgt. Plater 


gets his big thrill from ‘playing and 
not writing music. "I like it best when 
we go to hospitals or.infantry outfits 
up forward,” he said. Christmas was 
fun, too. We played a concert of carols 
for the children in the afternoon and 
swung out for the old folks at night. 
Those Italians loved it.” 

Set. Plater is a freckled, round-faced 
30-year-old with a habit of bobbing his 
head nervously, like Gene Krupa play- 
ing the drums. He’s a little worried 
about his music. "Can’t keep up with 
new ideas over here,” he explained. Af- 
ter the war things should be better. 
The 92nd Division band is going to stick 
together in civilian life and should go 
— They’re solid, brother, strictly 
solid. 


ESPITE EXPLODING camera flash 
bulbs, a flood of news stories and 
radio interviews, Medal of Honor win- 
ners are normal GIs beneath it all, a 
fact which Lt. Charles W. Shea is the 
first to admit. You've probably read 


-how the Bronx redhead knocked out 


three machine gun nests, killed three 
Krauts and captured seven more dur- 
ing the May offensive. 

When we talked to Lt. Shea, the for- 
mer tech sergeant had been pulled out 
of the line and transferred to Florence 
to await a formal presentation cere- 
mony. He knew he was going to get 
@ Medal of Honor and a few days later 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark made the award. 

Lt. Shea was reluctant to talk about 
his army career but finally admitted 
that during basic he had a nasty habit 
of swiping his friends’ rifle parts and 
later throwing them on the barracks 
floor. He also was almost busted once. 
"I just didn’t get along with the pla- 
toon leader. He tried to take my stripes, 
but our captain told him to give me 
another chance and see how I acted. 

Lt. Shea isn’t married. “I had a git! 
when I came overseas, but I guess I've 


- been away too long. She broke things 


off and I want no part of her.” Medal 
of Honor winners go back to the States 
— Lt. Shea’s fondest anticipation ‘s 
of 2 family reunion with his parents, 
sister and 15-year-old brother. The 88th 
Division gave him a combat commission, 
but. he isn’t sure it was a good idea 
"| had more fun as a GI,” he recalled 
wistfully. "Now I can’t hold out 4 
chocolate bar when I see a pretty Ital- 
ian girl on the street.” 

J —Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


THE AES THEATER-WIDE Sweet- 
‘heart Contest, winner to be chosen from 
among the radio personalities beamed 
over AES wave lengths, has proved al- 
most too much for the station in Fog- 

. While most of the stations have 
received a nermal number of letters 
containing votes for some particular 
female radio star, the Foggia crew has 
been snowed under by approximately 
4,000 letters a week from the air force 


Ss. 

a winner of the contest, to be 
announced on St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 
14, will receive a hand-painted Valen- 
tine heart made up of the various in- 
signia of all the organizations in this 
theater. Down air force way they’ve 
begun tabulating the ballots and at 
present counting, Dinah Shore is well 
in the lead, closely followed by the 
Negro soldier’s favorite, torchy Billy 
Holliday. 


* * 





FROM THE STANDPOINT of equip- 
ment and facilities, Rome AES is the 
pest of the 432 Army stations, operat- 
ing all over the world and can hold 
its own with some of the better civilian 
radio plants back home. Aside from its 
immaculately elaborate studios. the sta- 
tion personnel are particularly proud 
of their complicated network of direct 
lines to various focal spots in the ey 
nal City. They have wired in to the St. 
Georgio and Excelsior hotels, Tiber Ter- 
race, the Army Rest Center and the 
Brancaccio Theater. 

In addition, the Rome station has its 
ick of the best in Italian talent and 

cludes among its staff men one Lt. 

Jonathan Schiller,-a balding, 31-year- 
old devotee of Brahms, Beethoven and 
Boogie Woogie, who knows what to do 
with it. For example, this week on 
the "Concert Hall” and "Music For 
Your Enjoyment” programs, Lt. Schiller 
has scheduled some of the top musical 
talent in Italy in addition to an Amer- 
ican Army tenor, Set. Robert Lovell, 
winner of a Phil Spitalny "Hour of 
Charm” contest in New York. 

+ e v o 

GOOD FACILITIES ALONE never 
made a good radio station, a point 
which is amply illustrated by the tre- 
mendous job the ether Johnnies down 
around Caserta have done with less 
than a wave length and a prayer. Al- 
though their plant is nothing short of 
primitive, they have consistently con- 
tinued to produce the finest variety 
shows in this theater. 

One of the important reasons why is 
a certain T-4 whose name is Barry 
Lane, a Radio City boy who likes to 
call Broadway home. Versatile and tal- 
ented, Lane writes and plays in his 
own shows—productions that have be- 
come household musts in the Caserta 
area. If Crosley had a rating for GI 
performers overseas, the big radio 
names like Hope, Benny and Allen, who 
keep the revenue workers working, 
would find themselves uncomfortably 
crowded. 

One of the most popular shows is 
"Signals On,” a racy variety program 
employing USO talent, GI entertainers 
and Lane. His impersonations and 
mimicries, dressed up in sharply-angled 
satire, are just a little better than 
slightly terrific. 

. e . 

READERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT 
were not completely informed last week 
on the matter of ”remotes,.” which we 
stated was a trade term for programs 
locally written and produced. Actually, 
& "remote” may be written and vro- 
duced anywhere—and derives its name 
from the fact that it originates from 
& source outside the studio. Thus, while 
& studio-written and produced program 
aired from a hotel or theater or Red 
Cross club may be called a "remote,” 
the term is also applied to live shows 
that are piped in from the States and 
broadcast locally. 

The radio people also pointed out 
that while the various stations in this 

eater are on the air 120 hours a week, 
Completely transcribed shows received 

m the States and aired over the 

al ether add up to only 52 hours a 
Week. It’s up to the station staffs to 
Sweat the remaining hours out, and 
they’ve solved the problem by creating 
their own live shows and by working 
U. S. made tions into others 
Which are locally conceived and edited. 
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AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S 
GUIDE TO THE PEACE—Under the 
general editorship of Sumner Welles; 
Dryden Press, New York; 3.75. 


What happens 
when the great 
powers and _ the 
lesser powers come 


of World War II to 
plan the peace will 
be of vast concern 
to all men. But few may be able to 
chart their way through the whirling, 
sometimes muddied waters. Few may 
see clearly through the complex inter- 
play of nations come together at the 
peace table. 

Sumner Welles, former Undersecre- 
tary of State, recently produced a book 
to help chart the course. In its fact- 
filled 370 pages, ’An Intelligent Amer- 
ican’s Guide to the Peace” gives in 
summary form a brief picture of the 
world’s nations, describing under four 
sections their land and people, their 
economy, their history from 1914 to 
1944 and their stakes in the peace. As 
general editor of the volume, Mr. Welles 
observed in his introduction: 

"It is a lamentable fact that to the 
vast majority of the people of the 
United States, the whole problem of 
foreign relations has become something 
infinitely remote ... The American 
people, whether they like it or not, 
will be next-door neighbors of every 
other member of the community of na- 
tions. For that reason alone, if for no 
other, it is the part of wisdom for us 
to learn what are the salient character- 
istics of other peoples and the chief 
problems with which they will be beset 
in the postwar years.” 

The understanding of foreign rela- 
tions, or, at least the knowledge of 
foreign countries, may be less remote 
to soldiers now fighting and living in 
Europe. But at best, ignorance, preju- 
dice and failure to understand other 
nations are traits that the soldier him- 
self cannot always escape. Mr. Welles 
and his staff of research experts have 
gone fact-hunting to bring clarity out 
of confusion. Here are some of their 
findings: 


France 


”*’Though France has prided herself 
on the balance between her agricul- 
tural and industrial economies, this 
balance has proved to be a weakness. 
Much of her agricultural organization 





SUMNER WELLES 
-.. helps chart the course... 


is outdated and expensive. Her indus- 
tries, on the other hand, could be de- 
veloped much more intensively if she 
had a greater supply of coking coal and 
if technical education were more dif- 
fused... 

"Once France is freed from recur- 
rent invasions and enormous arma- 
ment expenditures, the workmanlike, 
thrifty, and intelligent French nation 
would be much better off even with 
small industrial and _ agricultural 
change. France seeks no conquests; she 
is an ideal candidate for world organi- 
zation. She who has seen five bloody 
invasions in the last 150 years, needs 
it more than any othe> power.” 


Great Britain 


"Britain’s position at the end of the 
war will bear little resemblance to that 
in 1939. In that year she held half the 
foreign investments of the world. To- 
day her foreign debt greatly exceeds 
the remnants of her foreign invest- 
ment... If Britain is to maintain her 
prewar standard of living .. . she must 
double her exports, or her standard of 
living must appreciably decline. Since 
no people will consent to decreased 
standards after years of privation in 











”"My friend and I want you to 
settle a little argument.” 
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*Meet my new boy friend off the 
Minneagolis.” 


tions together with some 









Cartoonist George Price has a new book out, "Is It Anyone We-Know?” 
- <—an omnibus containing all the cartoons from two previous collec- 
never before published. 
New York; 2.49. 




















”For the last time, I’m asking 
you to take down that Xmas 
tree.” 


Murray Hill Books, 

















food, clothing, housing and the like, 
the problem of Great Britain is enor- 
mous... 

"It has been suggested that the only 
possible solution to this gargantuan 
problem lies in the industrialization of 
the backward areas of the world by 
the joint enterprise of the advanced 
nations. As an alternative, Britain 
might resort to barter methods. She 
must, in any event, resist world infla- 
tion, because she is primarily a buyer 
and therefore cannot worsen her situ- 
ation by having to pay high prices for 
raw materials and for food. Her interest 
indubitably is in sound finance and 
freer trade ... 

"In international relations, Britain 
must become part of the world organi- 
gation ... ritain has abandoned all 
thoughts of isolation. The rocket bomb 
is the latest in a long series of innova- 
tions that have transformed the ’is- 
lander’ psychology. Moreover, rising na- 
tionalism throughout the world will un- 
doubtedly reduce the colonial su- 
premacy that Britain once possessed. 

*Britain is a populous European coun- 
try—but she is inferior in agriculture 
to France, in industry to Germany. in 
basic power to the USSR. As one of the 
family of nations, her safety and pros- 
perity are assured. As an island off 
Europe and looking far away toward 
imperial destiny only, the contradic- 
tions have already become too pro- 


found...” 
Italy 


"Italy is the poorest of the major 
powers, primarily because she lacks na- 
tural resources. Her poverty is accen- 
tuated by lack of capital in agricul- 
ture and by her antiquated landhold- 
ing system in the south, especially in 
Sicily, Calabria and the Abruzzi. In 
the more fertile areas, the subdivision 
of land is excessive, cooperation feebly 
developed ... 

"Italy requires free trade. This will 
enable her to export high-priced spe- 
cialties (berries, olives, citrus fruits) 
and greens (lettuce, romaine, broccoli, 
asparagus). Intensive culture in the 
dense areas and organized farming in 
the extensive cultivation areas could 
effect a great increase of yield... 

"In industry, Italy cannot so easily 
overcome the handicap of shortages in 
coal, oil and iron. Outside of rayon and 
cotton, Italy’s products do not occupy 
too brilliant a competitive position. 
Here too, it would seem as if artisans 
might be better organized, with cham- 
bers of commerce seeking to market 
high-priced items... 

"In heavy industry, Italy might stress 
aluminum transformation and electro- 
chemical enterprise .. . Italy needs 
more widespread technical knowledge. 


The Soviet Union 


"The Soviet Union can sce**ely need 
territory. But she wil! nrobax.y delimit 
her boundaries or approximate bound- 
aries, as they existed in 1914. Overlying 
all other issues is the insistence of the 
Soviet Union upon what she regards as 
her essential security. Moreover, it is 
likely that she will also require the as- 
surance that ’friendly’ governments will 
be installed in all of the adiacent Euro- 
pean countries. She needs many years 
of peace to bind up her wounds, to 
rehabilitate masses of disabled, to re- 
store separated families, to bring masses 
of citizens back from slave labor in 
central Europe. She has to rebuild 
factories, railroads, mines, houses, and 
must maxe the scorched earth fertile 
again. Disorder can have no attrac- 
tions for the Soviet Wnion and war 
certainly none... 4 

"The Soviet Union's ne+d for credits 
is obvious. She has an immense terrain 
to develop. Her population increment, 
without war, is spectacular. She can 
have none of the territor:a!l needs that 
have been hheid up before peoples in 
Germany and in Italy. Naturally, as 
the leading state of the Asiatic-Euro- 
pean land area, Soviet Russia’s weight 
for peace is enormous. Two devastating 
struggles in less than 25 years on her 
soil have been enough.” 


The United States 


"The United States, as the first in- 
dustrial country of the world, with the 
greatest diffusion of demecracy and 
welfare among the largest number of 
people, has a vital stake in world peace 
and world prosperity. 

”Rer own interests depend upon the 
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maintenance of peace, for it is only 
in a world at peace that the United 
States can proceed creatively along the 
path that she has chosen: to develop 
her democratic institutions, to raise the 
standard of living, and to advance 
the social well-being of her people. 
"To achieve these objectives, the 
United States must pursue a consistent 
foreign policy, implemented by her 
elected representatives, and without 
reference to party divisions. She must 
determine what her true desires are in 
relation to other countries, and she 
must ascertain what means she wishes 
to employ in order that her desires be 
translated into reality. Once these ob- 
jectives are understood, they must be 
pursued without basic deviation ... 
"However, certain supplementary con- 
siderations will have to be recognized 
and acted upon, if the long-range 
policy of the United States is to be 
achieved. Among these are (1) the 


.inter-American system, whereby the 


welfare and common security of the 
Western hemisphere can be assured; 
(2) the continued friendship with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations; (3) 
the development of economic relation- 
.Ship and historic friendship with the 
Soviet Union; (4) the friendship with 
China and effective aid to the Chinese 


-people—for upon these factors depend 
_the security of the United States as a 


power in the Pacific; (5) the restora- 
tion of democratic France to her former 
greatness and importance as a nation. 
Furthermore, the United States must 


‘also consider the future of the German 


and Japanese people; she must under- 
take to influence world trade, invest- 
ment, and finance in such a manner 


_that these peoples, controlled and dis- 


armed, can embark upon a stable and 
satisfactory course. 

"If the United States is to accom- 
plish the objectives implicit in her own 
productive evolution, she must steer a 
creative course in economic relations. 
She must turn from the self-centered 


‘tariff policies that have been so costly 


to world prosperity and shape her own 
trade policies so that other nations 
may deal with her... 

"The United States must not resist 
the industrialization of the backward 
areas of the world, but rather seek to 
direct her production toward serving 
this inevitable development. Further- 
more, she must make certain that her 
own people will not be denied access 
to strategic raw materials, and that 
other nations also are not so deprived. 


RADIO/STAGESSCREEN 


Taylor Unmade ... 

Have you ever wondered what hap- 
pened to Robert Taylor? He is‘a navy 
flight instructor in the States with no 
illusions that his postwar career is go- 
ing to be as handsome as his prewar 
one. 

This is what he told one columnist 
who was waiting to see Taylor’s wife, 
Barbara Stanwyck: "To remain a star 
—and believe me if I’m not a star Pll 
get out of pictures—lI’ve got to be a 
great actor from here on ouf. And I’m 
not a great actor and never will be. I 
got in pictures because I was a good- 
looking guy. If I thought I were a Sina- 
tra, I wouldn’t say this. If I had that 
animal sex of Gable or Bogart—No, 
after the war I’could do all right as a 
cutter. I could reduce my standard of 
living a hell of a lot and probably be 
a lot happier. But I’m probably going 
to be a director some day, sure as hell.” 


Wilder and Wilder . . . 


Lt. Col. Thornton Wilder, novelist and 
playwright now serving in this theater, 
startied B’way some years ago with his 
play Our Town, which was almost 
completely devoid of scenery. Last fall, 
Miss Mary Ellen Chase went him one 
better with her play Harvey, in which 
the main character is a tall, invisible 
rabbit. 

Now the question ‘s—will H’wood pull 
another Our Town? The H’wood ver- 
sion chipped in all the scenery which 
Colonel Wilder purposely left out. Miss 
Chase has insisted on one thing—that 
in the movie, Frank Faye play Harvey’s 
buddy, as he is now doing on the stage. 
But she’d better also insist that they 
leave Harvey be and not have some- 
thing silly like a real six-foot rabbit 
running through the reel. 


Lens-lease .. . 

Here it is still January, but one na- 
tional magazine at home is supposedly 
going to pull a stunt like this. It will 
snoop city streets all over the nation 
and snap pictures which will prove 
that America’s working girls can look 


“nent show. 





Actor Spencer Tracy takes in a 
Hollywood nightclub with Wasp 
Blanche Osborn in one of his 
infrequent public appearances. 


as glamorous as H’wood pinups if 
they’re snapped the right way. If the 
right way involves what pinup poses 
seem to involve, you’ll have to come 
inside out of the cold, men. Clever 
people, these photographers. re 


Danny Boy... 


Until last week, Pinocchio - faced 


Danny Kaye had carefully avoided ra-_ 


dio, for his style of comedy seemed to 
depend mostly on expert grimacing 
and pantomime. But Danny recently 
made several successful recordings, and 
this is what may have induced him to 
get in front of the mike on a perma- 
It’s called "The Danny 
Kaye Show” and airs Saturday nights 


at 8. On the first show, a skit Went 
over big in which Kaye played the Whole 
cast, including two sexes and sever, 
nationalities. 

Kaye was a dress cutter, soda jer; 
and waiter before footlighting it i, 


1933. He’s 31. All his scripts, song, 


and ideas are by his wife, Sylvia Fine 


‘Estrellita .. . 


Margaret O’Brien, 8, is the bigges 
little actress since Shirley Temple. Las 
week she visited New York. Everybody 
interviewed her; Earl Wilson took her 
to the Stork Club and Elsa Maxwelj 
threw her the inevitable party. 

The "baby Duse,” as H’wood calls 
her, revealed these facts: she is hop. 


‘scotch champ of Culver City, Calif, 


her father was Irish, her mother js 
half-Irish, half Spanish; she has q 
double-jointed thumb; she would ra- 
ther draw bull-fighters on a Stork Club 
table cloth than talk about herself, 
At 10 PM, Margaret met former Mayor 
Jimmy Walker, who told her: "It’s too 
late for both of us to be out; you be- 
cause you’re too young; me, because 
I’m too old.” 


Six of a Kind... 


A round half-dozen new USO shows 
landed in Italy this week, bringing the 
theater total to 39. Arthur Tracy, The 
Street Singer,” will tour forward areas 
with accordionist Stan Boreson. Violin- 
ist Eugene Jelesnik, "mental wizard” 
Jack Ber-Mar and singing-guitarist Bob 
‘Gilchrist make up another unit. Jug- 
gler Dick Newell, comedian George 
Jones and a vocal and instrumental 
trio, the Jolliteers, compose a third. 

Pardon Me!, a musical comedy with 
a cast of six and a six-girl chorus line, 
will return star Milton Frome to Italy, 
which he toured before with Marlene 
Dietrich. On the legit side is George 
Abbott’s Kiss and Tell, still playing on 
B’way. Marjorie Gateson, John Marston 
and Carmelita Pope play the leads. The 
sixth unit features a variety show em- 


ceed by Bill Hawker. 


—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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By T-5 IVAN L. KEMPER 


Special to The Stars and Stripes 


ACROSS 
1 Captured Pacific island. 
6 Place of learning. 

11 Overhead. 

13 Earthenware mug for 
beer. 

14 Verb form. 

16 An incident. 

18 Perceive by smelling. 

19 To depart. 

20 Male swan. 

22 Ceased. 

24 A unit of weight for 
precious stones. 

25 Possesses. 

2€ Firm; solid. 

28 Modulation of the voice. 

29 Precious stone. 

30 Large, closely pressed 
bundle of goods. 

31 To taint or discolor 
with foreign matter. 

33 Grief; sorrow. 

34 A kind of tree. 

35 Famous star of radio. 

36 An opening or hollow. 


39 A prefix denoting re- 
versing or undoing of 
an action. 

40 Army term for men who 
take leave without 
permission. 

41 To mark your “i” over 


43 Signal or distress. 

45 Inhales a breath of air. 

46 "Mister” (Spanish). 

48 To make raids for the 
sake of booty. 

49 Far East country of 
lower Asia. 

50 Browned in hot grease. 

54 Tailless leaping amphi- 
bians. 

59 To arouse one’s energies 
or courage. 

60 Conjunction. 

62 Procures the aid of. 

64 To copy, as a drawing. 

65 Preposition. 

66 Plural pronoun. 

68 To waste time. 

70 Disgrace; dishonor. 

71. Skill in performance. 

72 Implement for washing 


87 One who jests. 

88 Obscures syllables in 
pronouncing. 

90 In like manner. 

$1 Cited or stated a price. 

92 Hot water vapor. 

94 Borders of an ocean or 


sea. 
95 Colloquial contraction 
of "hydroplanes.” 


DOWN 

1 Instructs. 

2 Egyptian sun god. 

3 Short for ”"Abraham.” 

4 Interlaced. 

5 Aventurine (abbr.). 

6 Take without permis- 
sion. 

7 Part of a dollar. 

8 Strike. 

9 Over and in contact 
with. 

10 To set free. 

12 To furnish with money. 

13 Go quickly (slang). 





15 Trenches of water sur- } 


rounding a castle. 


40 The present indicative 57 Dull or 


monotonous 71 Assisted. 





38 Road (abbr.). floors. 17 An exact copy of a 
74 Fluid pumped by the writing. 
Answer to Puzzle heart. 18 Pertaining to a sapling. 
76 Residue of coal. 19 Storms at sea. 
77 To wait; tarry. 21 Patch, as of wild weeds 























80 Bitter. 














86 In_ the 
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78 High school party at 23 Illustrious 
the end of the term. 


81 Mineral in raw form. 
82 An amendment to a 25 Corridors or passages. 

document seeking to 27 Partakes of the evening 

be passed upon. 
83 Post or pillar. 30 Pants, as a dig. 
85 A professional. 
direction of 35 At a distance. 
higher ground. 


acts; ex- 
ploits; feats. 

24 Female college stu- 
dents. 
meal. 

32 Without clothing. 


37 Male descendant, 


of the verb ”to be.” color. 73 Combines money to bet 
42 In the direction of any- 58 Disposes of property for with others. 
thing. moneéy. 75 Drivels. 


44 Not new (poetic). 

45 Doctor (abbr.). 

47 Get rid of. 

48 To stand firm. 

50 To make one the victim 
of a false charge. 

51 Speed contest. 

52 Frozen water. . 

53 Early English (abbr.). 

55 Exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

56 Help 


59 Thicket; brushwood. 

60 Behind in place. 

61 Discards, as of garbage. 

63 Type of sailing boat. 

64 A group of houses in 
the country. 

65 A mandate. 

67 Separates and classi- 
fies. 

69 Belonging to you. 

70 Men who reconnoiter. 


77 Bicycles (slang). 

79 To rant, declaim. 

82 Italian city burned in 
64 A.D. 

84 Act of seizing, as of 
food. 

87.To shake with sound 
waves. 

89 Grievous. 

91 Not any; not at all. 

93 Mister (abbr.). 
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FEPC Speaks Up 
On Manpower Bill 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27—A new issue—the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee—rose up yesterday to bedevil the House in 
its consideration of manpower legislation. A group of members 


backing organized labor’s stand 


on the bill let word get around 


that they are ready to offer an amendment to give a statutory 
standing to the FEPC, provided others carry out the plan to 
write into the legislation an anti-closed shop amendment. 


FEPC, which is now function-+ 
ing under executive order to 
prevent discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color or 
creed, has been a hot issue in Con- 
gress—its main opposition coming 
from Southern Democratic delega- 
tions. 

These same delegations are lin- 
ing up behind an amendment once 
approved and later rejected by the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
by close votes to permit a man 
taking -an essential job at the di- 
rection of his local draft board to 
work in a union shop without join- 
ing a union. The amendment will 
be offered hen the House debates 
the bill next week. 

With the Republican party com- 
mitted by its 1944 platform to sup- 
port the FEPC as a permanent 
agency, backers of the FEPC 
amendment said they are confident 
that they could win in a House 
fight. Chairman Andrew J. May 
(D., Ky.), of the Military Affairs 
Committee expressed hope that the 
fight over FEPC could be averted 
in the manpower bill, but he was 
not optimistic. The issue, he de- 
clared, should be kept out of legis- 
lation "already loaded with con- 
ge 

Anot' proposed change would 
give War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes instead of local 
draft boards the power to determine 
which men between 18 and 45 shall 
be required to retain their present 
jobs and which shall be directed to 
move into more essential occupa- 
tions under threat of induction, 
fine or imprisonment. 


CIO BUCKS PEACE DRAFT 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 27 (ANS) 
—The international eee board 





Stilwell’s Command 
Seen Blow To Japs 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (ANS) 
—The naming of General Joseph 
W. Stilwell to command the Army 
Ground Forces is weighted with 
meaning for Japan, the Associated 
Press conynented today. Stilwell is 
the American general with the 
longest experience in Japanese 
military methods. 

Replacing Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, 
who has been assigned as deputy 
commander in the European 
Theater in charge of administra- 
tive matters concerning American 
troops, Stilwell assumes command 
of the ground: forces at a time 
when the task of reorganizing 
and training them for a major as- 
sault against Japan appears to 
be pressing for attention. 

The fact that both Lear and his 
predecessor, Lt. Gen. Leslie Mc- 
Nair, received important overseas 
assignments after heading the 
ground forces strengthens specu- 
lation here that Stilwell’s next job 
is likely to be back in the field 
leading American troops in the 
final crushing of Japan. 


AWOLs In Canada 
Returning To Units 


' OTTAWA, Jan. 27 (ANS) — 


,| Many of the estimated 6,300 Ca- 


vision|nmadian Home Defense troops con- 


of authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce and enc..sed Henry A. 
Wallace for the Cabinet post. 

The board resolved against all 
bills pending before or 
yet to be. drawn which would re- 
quire military service on a compul- 
sory basis for male youth after the 
peace is won. The resoli:tion termed 
such bills an "attempt to mobilize 
American youth as a 


Nations were to establish effective 
machinery to maintain peace, such|/in 
peacetime conscription would be 
unecessary. 


of| scripted for overseas duty who 
went AWOL shortly before 
sailing date are returning volun- 
tarily to their units, the 

Press reported today. All reports 
were unofficial as the Government 
has issued no figures on the num- 
ber of men returning, but has re- 
iterated bluntly that those not re- 
porting 21 days after 


—are considered deserters. 

At the same time, it was re- 
ported that the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police are cooperating 
with military authorities in check- 
ed Papers of all civilians and men 

uniform as part of a nation- 
wide drive to round up the Army 





absentees. 


the} 


BIG ONES THAT GOT AWAY AGAIN 


Seven Italian youths, rounded up by American Military Police in Rome as alleged members 
of roving ”*Barber Gangs”—ruffians who cut off the hair of Italian girls seen in the company 
of Allied soldiers are shown at MP headquarters. (Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson B. Tewksbury) 








Official Report Made 
On Draft Rejection 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (ANS)— 
A Selective Service survey of 
physical causes of rejections by 
draft boards or Army doctors shows 
that Vermont, Washington, D. C., 
and New Hampshire lead the nation 
in the rate of rejections for mental 
diseases:. The report deals with 
results of physical examinations of 
more than nine million men ex- 
amined between April, 1942, and 
December, 1943. The study was 
based on a sample consisting of 
about 20 percent of those examined. 

Nevada, New Mexico, Florida and 
Arizona in that order led the na- 
tion in the rejection rate for syphi- 
lis. North Dakota was the lowest. 
Southern states led all others in the 
rejection rate for educational de- 
ficiency in this order: 


their | Ar’ 
military | Christmas leave—long since passed bama. 


as a whole was educational and/|® 
mental deficiency. Eye defects were 
the most common causes for re- 





jections found among whites. Bad 
teeth were second. 








ZHUKOV’S COLUMNS NEAR REICH 


tial German forces which tried to 
flee westward before the Russian 
trap was closed had been badly 
mauled by Rokossovsky’s tanks. 

A military spokesman in Moscow 
said Rokossovsky’s and Chernyak- 
hovsky’s men were advancing 
through deep snow upon the Ger- 
mans trapped in East Prussia 
"without any hope of escape except 
by sea. ” 

It was believed Rokossovsky will 


tion of the German forces still in 
East Prussia. 


RUSSIANS QUIET 

There has been no official Rus- 
sian indication of the size of the 
German forces trapped in East 
Prussia and the only concrete fig- 
ure usable was on the basis of the 
calculation of the Russian sum- 
mary of the offensive operation, 
where it was claimed the Germans 
lost 134,000 killed and taken pris- 
oner on Rokossovsky’s and Cher- 
nyakhovsky’s fronts. 

That has been taken to indicate 
the German Army in East Prussia 
might have been upwards of 300,000 
to 400,000 men before the offensive. 

It was also fairly certain the 
Germans had about 100 divisions 
in Poland and East Prussia. 

Pravda’'s front-line correspond- 
ent, reporting the battle of the 





(Continued from page 1) 


Desne River 25 miles east of 
Koenigsberg, disclosed one of the 
most dramatic episodes of the war. 

The river, the last strategical 
defense line, was manned by three 
infantry divisions and several tank 
units. When the Russians reached 
the river and prepared to force it 
they found that the enemy had 
broken the ice." The Russians 
jumped -from iceflow to iceflow 
and clambered up the aoe 5 bo rae 
bank and came to grips with the 
enemy troops. 

They found themselves to be 
engaged in hand to hand combat 

th entire units formed of the 
“i Koenigsberg Junkers cadet corps 
led by their officer instructors. 

The cadets fought bravely, 
Pravda said, but were thrown back 
on Koenigsberg with remnants of 
three infantry line divisions. 

The Russian rate of advance in 
Marshal George Zhukov’s area 
near Poznan is much slower than 
that of his comrades in East 
Prussia, and he appears to have 
been slowed down considerably by 
fierce German opposition. 

Poznan is one of the most - 
portant enemy defenses leading to 
central Germany and it is possible 
the German command is deter- 
mined to put up long and fierce 
resistance on t 
front. 

On the Silesian front, Marshal 
Ivan S. Koniev’s lst Ukrainian 
Army Group made good progress in 
their mopp! up operations on the 
east bank of the Oder. The Mar- 


of the /lish 


shal’s left wing is creeping ever 
closer to Kattowitz. 

German sources sald fierce fight- 
ing was continuing northwest of 
Breslau with the Soviets still trying 
to cross the Oder. 

Marshal Zhukov’s tank vanguards 
have been checked on the river 
Obra, 45 mile west of Poznan, the 
Germans said. 


"WILD BATTLE’ 
The German Transocean Agency 


MPs Nab Seven ’Barber’ 
Gangsters In Futile Haul 





By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 


ROME, Jan. 27—The increasing 
activity of the barber” gangs— 
Italian youths who molest Italian 
girls seen in the company of Allied 
soldiers—was brought out in sharp 
focus today following the arrest 
by American MPs last night of 
seven students alleged to be mem- 
bers of the gangs. 

This was the largest number 
ever rounded up in Rome, Military 
Police said, and followed the dis- 
persion of a gang of about 50 
youths who were in their 
hair-cutting act on the Via Cavour, 
a middle-class section of Rome. 
Their victim was one of two girls 
who were walking with a British 
soldier. 

Under present procedure, the 
seven youths, all between the ages 
of 18 and 21, were booked by Amer- 
ican MPs, then turned over to 
Italian civil police and subse- 
quently released. In the lineup the 
well-dressed young men displayed 

a disdainful, scornful manner, ap- 
parently well aware that they 
would not be held. They denied 
any connection with the "barber” 
gangs, although a pair of scissors 
had been found on one of them. 

Sgt. Michele Sinisi, in charge of 
the Carabinieri who accepted the 
prisoners, said he had in- 
structed to release without bail 
all such "minor violators” of Ital- 
ian civil laws. This would include 

barber” , even if the 
Allied sol 


said "a wild battle is in progress”| by 


for the possession of Elbing and 
although the Soviets did not achieve 
a breakthrough to Koenigsberg, they 
gained further ground in a westerly 
direction. 

In the course of their drive to- 
ward Koenigsberg the Russians also 
made further gains south of Pregel 
to the west along the Nordenburg- 
Gerdaune highway. Th-, have also 
gained Lee f east of Koenigsberg, 
the Na 

Russians who had crossed the 
Bromberg Canal are engaged in 
heavy fighting northwest of the city 
of Bromberg. 

Although the Russians made no 
mention of it, the Germans keep 
insisting their enemies are making 
manifold stubborn efforts to estab- 
bridgeheads across the Oder 
in the Breslau region. 

Transocean said the most violent 
fighting was in the Silesian indus- 
trial sector. A giant tank battle 





was said tu be raging in the vicinity 
of Gleiwitz. 


? , Maj. Frank Vecchiolla, 


However 
AMG officer-in-charge of Italian/gast 


PELL OUT 


(Continued from page 1) 








th nonsense and charged that he 
ay revented continuing his work 
pes dissatisfaction among U. S. 
officials over his belief that the 
Nazis should be punished for their 
crimes against German Jews. 
The Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation said it was “nat- 


citizenship re) 





considered as war crimes and pun- 
ished as such. 


n | wil 





courts, said that he had no know- 
ledge of any such .tpes of charges 
being tried in I courts as 
yet, even though “barber” gang 
activities have been going on al- 
most since the Allies entered Rome. 

The seven Italians arrested Fri- 
day night gave their mames as 
Italo Piccone, 20; Lamberto Spe- 
daletti, 20; Benedetto Bonifaclo, 
19; Agostino Leonori, 19; Marcello 
Munno, 21;~Ettero Giorgio, 18, and 
Domenico Martucci, 19. Two of 
them said they were students, two 
had previously’ served in the: Ital- 
ian armed forces, and the others 
said they were unemployed. 

The arrests were made by an 
American MP roving patrol of Sgt. 
James Laliberte, Cpl. Thomas 
Fears and Pvt. Milton Fogg. Lali- 
berte said they were policing the 
Via Cavour because of frequent 
reports of gang activity in that 
neighborhood: When they came 
upon the gang of about 50, it scat- 
tered but they were able to cor- 
ner the seven arrested, he said. 


Kansas City’s Ex-Boss 
Pendergast [ Dead At 72 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 27 (AP)— 
Thomas Joseph who 
was one of America’s most er- 
ful and colorful political y 
died last night at the age of 72. 

As the head of one of the smooth- 
est political machines in 
rae Pages Kansas ‘City, Pender- 

named mayors _ other city 

ortictale judges from lowest 

to the highest est. courts in’ th the state, 
BF... and senators. 

In 1939 the government indicted 
Pendergast for income tax evasion, 
c he received — dol- 
Sh La Ge ad soon 

e F) and was 
sent to a federal penitentiary for 
15 months. ~ 

United States District Attorney 
Maurice said in 1939 that 
Federal agents learned that Pender- 
plunged = dollars on 
pw horses in 1935, losing 600,000 

) 2 


FDR Asks Henry Kaiser 
To Head Relief Campaign 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (AP)— 
President Roosevelt has 


ay we for relief of destitute millions 


The campaign will be directed by 
UNRRA and 60 other volunteer re- 
lief agencies. 

Clothing will be distributed to lib- 
c ated countries of Europe, includ- 
Italy, according to need, but it 
not go to peoples of recently 
conquered enemy countries. 





